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INTELLECTIONS. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 
BY MAJOR J. W. POWELL. 


STREAM of judgments flows through the mind. As the ego 
has self-activity it changes its position in the environment at 
will and a different environment plays on the senses at every | 
change in the position of the ego. Then by different senses the en- 
vironment solicits the attention simultaneously by all. Thus atten- 
tion is solicited by more sense impressions than it can attend to, 
and it chooses for attention those which serve a temporary or more 
sustained purpose. Those serving a temporary purpose give rise 
to what has been called by Kant, the practical reason ; those serv- 
ing a sustained purpose, the pure reason. 
Presentative judgments that originate in sense impressions, 
are often followed by representative judgments, and these are 
either discursive or volitional. Hence we see that the judgments 
which we make are exceedingly multitudinous and heterogeneous. 
But all these judgments are assembled in concepts by more tempo- 
rary Or more permanent purposes. What judgments can be made 
are determined by the environment ; but what judgments the mind 
selects to make are determined by the purpose. Thus the ego is 
the creature of environment and self-activity. The stream of judg- 
ments is thought, and thought is controlled by self-activity and en- 
vironment. 

It may be well to further consider the process of combining 
judgments by reflexion. 

I am wandering by the river. Why should the river here sud- 
denly pass from a narrow gorge to a wide-spread plain and be 
transformed from a narrow to an expansive stream? And why 
should the turbulent waters above become so quiet below? 
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I climb a rock to study the problem. The bluffs standing back 
from the river converge at this point and seem as if they would 
join hands across the chasm through which the river plunges. 
Here the bluff is a cliff and the edges of sandstone strata outcrop 
in the escarpment, and I observe with care the succession of rocks 
from the bottom to the top of the cliff. But a robin flies down and 
perches on a willow near by, and in a instant cliff and geology van- 
ish from my thought; I see a turkis egg and a nest in the apple- 
tree of my garden, and my daughter is shouting a song of childish 
joy in my mind’s ear, for this she did not many weeks ago. In 
thought I am at home once more. Then home vanishes and I see 
the robin again flitting from bough to bough, and as it moves my 
eyes follow it until it is in a line between myself and the cliff, and 
the sight of the cliff brings back my geologic problem. I see the 
red sandstone below, the brown shales between and the white 
sandstones above, and recognise the succession as being similar to 
one seen before. If so, the summit of the cliff must be crowned 
by a limestone. Yes, there is the limestone with its angular out- 
lines, in contrast with the round reliefs of the sandstone. I am one 
step farther in my problem. I put the facts of the succession to- 
gether and say this is a carboniferous cliff. I know these rocks. 

In climbing I hear a noise. In an instant 1 interpret it as the 
voice of a friend, and, turning about, find I am right. I hasten to 
announce my discovery, but he holds a flower aloft, waving it in 
triumph. That wand banishes the cliff with its succession of beds 
from my mind, and I see a bluebell drooping from its delicate stem 
and ringing a chime of cerulean beauty. In a twinkling of an eye 
my mind travels a thousand miles, and I am climbing the gray 
sandstone cliff which rises in the midst of the valley of Illinois 
River and is known as ‘‘Starved Rock.” The miles my soul has 
travelled are only equaled by the time over which it has returned. 
I am a young man again, and I burst into a song: 


‘' Its rare to see the morning bleeze 
Like a bonfire frae the sea.” 


Why do I sing that song? It was on my tongue when I found 
my first bluebell on ‘‘ Starved Rock.” 

My friend bids me follow him. At one moment I am thinking 
of the cove, at another I am listening to the voice of my friend, 
and at still another I am watching the way over which we walk ; 
and now and then my mind wanders away home and where not. 
Now my attention is attracted to a footprint in the sand. From its 
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shape I know it was made bya deer. Thus I make an inference 
beyond my perception. The track is the sign of something else. 
I see other tracks; they are arranged along our course in pairs 
several feet apart. By this arrangement I infer that the deer was 
leaping, as if fleeing from danger, and I imagine that the deer has 
been startled at our approach. This is an erroneous inference, for 
my friend tells me that he roused the deer as he came down the 
path some time ago. And as we still walk I study the rocks, and 
discover that a limestone forms the floor of the valley below ; and 
then I discover by its contained fossils that it is the same forma- 
tion as the one which crosses the summit of the cliff. The valley 
limestone was broken from the cliff limestone and dropped down by 
what geologists call a fault, and the fall or throw of the fault is 
more than a thousand feet. And now I discover the origin of the 
cascades in the canyon above and the broad and quiet flow of the 
river below. The last dropping of the sandstone by the fault de- 
creased the declivity of the stream in the valley and increased the 
declivity of the stream above the valley, where it comes down 
through the canyon. All this is reasoning. It is a series of judg- 
ments controlled by will for a course of reasoning on a theme for 


which I have a permanent interest, interrupted by a multitude of 
adventitious judgments that are made by reason of temporary in- 
terest. 


We sit down by the spring and my friend spreads the lunch 
on a fallen tree trunk, and away goes my mind to the bank of the 
Grand River in central Colorado, and I see a prostrate pine, and 
an emerald lake near by, and on the shore, cliffs of granite, and 
beyond, a snow-clad mountain, and about its summit the gathered 
clouds, and the sheen of clouds and snow-fields blends with 
stretches of forest and crags and peaks of towering grandeur. 
Years ago I was there, and the feast on this log brings back the 
feast on that log, with its attendant glories of mountain scenery. 
From that scene I am called back by the bidding of my friend to 
eat. Then a bird comes down to the fountain, and I am engaged 
in watching its coy advances to the water. And so my mind passes 
instantaneously from one object to another—now engaged in ob- 
serving things present, now listening to the voice of my friend, 
now occupied in expressing my thought to him, now calling up 
some scene from afar; but ever thinking. On goes the stream of 
thought. 

I eat of the turnover, and observe from the taste that it is made 
of blackberries; and then I think of the blackberry patches over 
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which I strayed in childhood on the hills of Southern Ohio, and of 
my companion, Charles Isham, who was killed at the battle of Shi- 
loh. And I talk of battles, till my friend speaks of bread and but- 
ter. Thirst causes me to go to the spring, and I quaff from its 
crystal fountain, and listen to the jests hurled at me by my friend, 
and laugh at his wit. Still on goes the stream of thought. 

We have eaten the lunch and gathered the plants, and return 
home. On the way a sharp, buzzing sound thrills me with horror. 
I know it as the warning of a rattlesnake. It is a familiar sound to 
me, for I have found many of these serpents in the wilderness. I 
look about, and there it is, coiled in the grass. With my cane I 
strike it a blow, and then another, until it stretches its length on 
the ground, dead. From the inanimate reptile I pluck the rattles. 
There are nine on its tail, which it was wont to ring when danger 
approached—discordant bells whose ringing is a symbol to the 
woodsman that reptilian hell is lurking near the pathway. 

We have reached the river bank, and separate ; I climb about 
it in search of fossils. Soon I discover carboniferous fossils in the 
rock at the foot of the cliff, and climbing up beside the stream I 
discover limestone rocks which have come down from the summit 
of the cliff, and see the same fossils. My explanation of the origin 
of the cliff, the rapid descent of the river from above, the narrow 
channel through which it runs, the valley below, and the broad ex- 
panse of quiet water, is verified. Now, in my reasoning about the 
fall of a river into a quiet reach, I used concepts of form in the na- 
ture of the channel, and concepts of form in the structure of the 
rocks. I also used concepts of time in the succession of the rocks, 
and I reached a conclusion or judgment as to the cause of the rapid 
which was a judgment of causation, and I confirmed this judgment 
by reaching the same conclusion from the story of the fossils that 
I had reached from the story of the geological structure; so con- 
cepts verify concepts. On careful examination it will always be 
found that judgments of causation are verified by the congruence 
of concepts. 

The stream of thought is composed of a series of widely di- 
verse elements, or mentations, that are judgments, all differing 
among themselves. Now, it is impossible for the mind to dwell on 
any one of these elements. You cannot think of a scratch long; 
the mind immediately passes to something else—another sight or 
sound. Consciousness, which is awareness of a change in self, is 
the absolute, the independent of thought and that on which infer- 
ences are founded; and consciousness is awareness of a succession 
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of impulses on self or by self, that flow with the rapidity of thought 
that seems almost to vie with the rapidity of air collisions in sound. 
Hence consciousness is serial, and inferences are serial, and judg- 
ments are necessarily serial; but thought must go on. Gaze into 
the eye of my lady and think of its sapphirine hue; in a moment 
you think of something else—the sable curtain, the coy glance, 
perchance the cerulean heaven, or the deep blue sea. It is impos- 
sible to hold your mind for more than a moment on the blueness of 
the eye; the thought must go on. But on to what? is the ques- 
tion. Tell me in the case of any individual the laws which govern 
the procession of his thought, and I will tell his name, be it sage 
or fool. There is always a nexus between contiguous elements 
in the stream of thought. Sometimes it is mere adventitious asso- 
ciation. The thing seen or heard has at some previous time been 
associated with something else. The touch is associated with the 
mother’s stroke on childish curls ; the taste of that particular fruit 
is associated with an occasion of joy; the perfume of smoke is as- 
sociated with the burning forest’; the song is associated with some 
scene of glee; the robin is associated with the cottage home. But 
the nexus of association is not always adventitious. It is often con- 
trolled by an established design. With the fool, adventitious rela- 
tion is the principal nexus of thought in the procession; with the 
sage, logical relation is the chief nexus. 

The links of relation in the chain of thought are not always 
apparent to the thinker himself. Steps in the procession of reason- 
ing are often cancelled; the mind passes, by great bounds, from 
one to another. When the steps in the course of logical reasoning 
have been taken many times, the mind finds it unnecessary to 
tread the ground again and again, with slow and measured pace, 
but it springs from point to point, and the greater reasoners make 
the greater leaps. This is a fact well known to scientific men, but 
it gives to the procession of mentations those characteristics which 
cause the greatest wonder to men, and which have led to many of 
the errors of psychology. 

By reflecting on the past and comparing it with the present, 
we prophesy of the future and often our prophecies are confirmed. 
By day we prophesy of the night, and the night comes; at night 
we prophesy of the morning, and the morning comes. As the days, 
weeks, months, and years, go by, we learn by experience of the 
changes wrought in self and infer changes yet to be wrought. By 
experience we discover the changes wrought in others, and by in- 
ference judgments are formed of changes yet to be wrought. It is 
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by experience that we learn of all the changes in environment. 
The skies change ; the seasons change; the river was low yester- 
day, it is a raging torrent to-day. The acorn bourgeons with leaf- 
lets, it sends rootlets into the earth and stem and branch into the 
air; it grows from week to week, month to month, year to year, 
and under our experience it becomes a tree. The child is born, it 
grows to be a lad, a youth, a young man, a vigorous adult, an old 
man, and the judgments formed are compounded into ideas of be- 
coming. It is thus by reflexion that a vast multitude of judgments 
are compounded into ideas of the changes wrought by time, and 
reflexion becomes the special process of cognising metagenesis. 
As on the wings of perception all lands are viewed, so on wings of 
reflexion all times are conned. The illimitable past and the illim- 
itable future are all painted on the canvas of now by the artist of 
reflexion. Things that have been and things to be are emblazoned 
on the panorama of reflexional concept. 

Thus we have ideas of sensation or classification, ideas of per- 
ception or integration, ideas of understanding or co-operation, and 
ideas of reflexion or history, all derived from the germs of sense 
impression as they have been made on the mind of the individual 
in moments, hours, days, and years. 

A boulder cannot move from the bank into the swift channel in 
order that it may journey down the stream, but a man may travel 
from the distant hill to voyage on the river. The leaf cannot flut- 
ter in the air unless the air is sweeping by, and the air cannot 
move as a breeze without antecedent conditions of temperature. 
Every action is self-action and every passion is self-passion, but 
the action of one must have its correlate in the action of another, 
and the passion of one must have its correlate in the passion of an- 
other. In this respect animate bodies have a property which 
separates them from inanimate bodies, in that they perform actions 
which are self-directed, and in that they have passions that are 
self-chosen. The animal may choose to enter the current or it may 
choose to expose itself to the wind, and it may act for these pur- 
poses by placing itself under the proper conditions. Heretofore 
we have attempted to use the term activity in this sense as a 
chosen act. By such activities design or purpose is expressed. I 
see a bird fly from tree to tree and think of it as an activity 
prompted by design. I see a leaf blown from one tree to another 
and I see an act not determined by choice. All this is intended to 
make clear the distinction between activities and acts and to show 
that activities are manifestations of mind. The inanimate body is 
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conscious of mind, and through the manifestations of mind with 
others it is led to infer that they also have minds. 

In the history of metaphysical philosophy the doctrine of pre- 
sentative and representative judgments has undergone some strange 
vicissitudes. The distinction seems first to have been formulated 
by the terms impressions and thoughts, presentative judgments 
being called impressions and representative judgments thoughts. 
Spencer refers to the same distinction when he speaks of vivid im- 
pressions and faint impressions. Others have considered present- 
ative judgments as instinctive or intuitive, for such judgments are 
often made instantaneously and without apparent consciousness of 
previous judgments. The nature of intuition we have already set 
forth. Kant also believes that representative judgments are con- 
trolled by forms of thought pre-existing in the mind and not de- 
rived from experience, in which all judgments are moulded. He 
supposes the mind to be endowed with the knowledge of space as 
empty space and of time as empty time, and that the ego fills the 
empty space and empty time with forms of thought. Thus the 
metaphysicians have always failed to discover the nature of a judg- 
ment with its pentalogic elements, in which both consciousness 
and choice appear with comparison, which completes the judg- 
ment. They also fail to discover that a presentative judgment is 
only initiated by a sense impression, and that the ego must still re- 
call past impressions in a concept to make the judgment complete, 
and they also fail to discover that the representative judgment is 
initiated by recalling a past concept and comparing it with another 
concept of past judgments. 

I see a worm crawling on the ground; the worm causes a 
sense impression. I might stop to consider its color and have 
a judgment of sensation, or I might consider its form and havea 
judgment of perception, or I might consider its motion and have a 
judgment of understanding, or I might consider its cause as an egg 
and have a judgment of reflexion, or I might consider that the mo- 
tion itself is directed molar motion and hence manifests mind in 
the worm ; then I would have a judgment of ideation. Any one of 
these judgments can be made from the same sense impression, and 
my interest, my purpose, my choice, determines the nature of the 
judgment made. But when made it needs verification. If the 
judgment as a sensation is valid and there is a color, if the judg- 
ment of perception is valid and there is a form, if the judgment of 
understanding is valid and there is a motion, if the judgment of 
causation is valid and there is an object developed from an egg, 
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then there is left for consideration the validity of the judgment of 
ideation, for the worm may not be moving by its own volition, but 
it may be dragged by an ant. Its motion must be due to an ani- 
mate and designing cause, which may inhere in the worm itself or 
in another which is unknown to me, for it is molar motion caused 
by mind, and in order that I may verify my judgment of mind in 
the worm I must determine that it is living and free to use its own 
judgment; such verification comes only by the comparison of con- 
cepts. As ideation is the compounding of concepts, so verification 
in ideation is the comparison of concepts. 

In sensation, perception, understanding, and reflexion, con- 
cepts are developed by the consolidation of judgments. In idea- 
tion we have a faculty by which judgments are added to judgments 
to constitute concepts and which then continues its power of form- 
ing judgments by combining concepts with concepts and forever 
forming new concepts thereby, while at the same time the power 
thus developed of comparing concepts with concepts is leading to 
a re-formation of the concepts themselves by the elimination of fal- 
lacies, for when concepts by comparison with concepts are found 
to be incongruous, the mind refuses to accept them as valid and 
seeks for the source of error. We must, therefore, discover the 
means by which concepts are compared with concepts. 

We must now shoulder the task of explaining the laws of sym- 
bolism or association, which have been assumed from time to time 
and partially explained in this discussion. 

That which I have sometimes called symbolism and that which 
I have sometimes called association are the same thing. When a 
sensation which is the result of a sense impression caused by one 
attribute of a body, is taken as a symbol of the body itself with all 
its attributes, it becomes a symbol of all with which it is asso- 
ciated. When a sense impression gives rise to a judgment of force 
it recalls many other judgments of force and thus becomes a sym- 
bol of other things. When a judgment of cause is formed it also 
becomes a symbol of other causes. Sense impressions are directly 
used by the mind in this manner in sensation, perception, appre- 
hension, reflexion, and ideation, and it is thus that ideas are pri- 
marily associated. The memories of judgments are recalled by 
other judgments, as we have seen, so that not only do judgments 
which arise from sensations recall other judgments, but these other 
judgments recall still other judgments, and thus there is recollec- 
tion in the second degree ; and these revivals may go on from de- 
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gree to degree to an indefinite extent. All of these facts have been 
illustrated. 

As we judge by comparing concepts with other concepts or 
with impressions, one judgment by a faculty is associated with 
other judgments by the same faculty, and as one property is con- 
comitant with all the others, one property becomes a symbol of all 
the others, so that there is association by comparison of concepts 
and association by symbolism. Hence all our judgments are asso- 
ciated. 

The quantitative properties are the reciprocals of the categoric 
properties, for the one is the reciprocal of the many which com- 
pose the one. The one is a kind, and the many is another kind, 
and the one kind is the reciprocal of the many kinds. So the one 
form of the body is the reciprocal of the many extensions of the 
particles. The one motion of the body is the reciprocal of the 
many motions of the particles, hence the one force of the body 
is the reciprocal of the many motions of the particles, for the 
force of the body is the reciprocal of the motion of the parti- 
cles. The one time of the body is the reciprocal of the many times 
of a particle, hence the one causation of the body is the reciprocal 
of the many times of the particles. The one judgment of the body 
is the reciprocal of the many judgments of the particles, hence the 
one concept of the body is the reciprocal of the many judgments of 
the particles. 

Judgments of quantitative bodies are reciprocal judgments of 
classific bodies, hence they are associated by reciprocality. Judg- 
ments of one property are concomitants with judgments of another 
property, therefore they are associated by concomitancy. Now 
judgments associated by concomitancy are often intuitive in the 
sense in which that term is used here; so judgments associated by 
reciprocality are often intuitive. But there are many judgments 
that are associated not by concomitancy or reciprocality, because 
they are chosen when we make judgments; of those chosen some 
are volitional, some discursive. The discursive associations are 
those usually recognised as such, and again we have association by 
kind or likeness, by form, by force, by causation, and by concept. 
Thus it is that the ego remembers by pentalogic properties. Thus 
association is the law of memory. 

Units are associated with units, numbers with numbers, kinds 
with kinds, series with series, classes with classes, and all are as- 
sociated in nature and considered in classification. Then exten- 
sions are associated with extensions, spaces with spaces, forms 
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with forms, metamorphoses with metamorphoses, organisms with 
organisms, and all these are interassociated and these associations 
are considered in morphology. Then speeds are associated with 
speeds, motions with motions, forces with forces, energies with 
energies, powers with powers, co-operations with co-operations, 
and all of these modes of motion are interrelated or associated and 
all are considered in dynamics. Again persistencies are associated 
with persistencies, times with times, causations with causations, 
metageneses with metageneses, developments with developments, 
and they are all interrelated and considered in evolution. Finally, 
sensations are associated with sensations, perceptions with percep- 
tions, apprehensions with apprehensions, reflexions with reflexions, 
and ideations with ideations, and all are considered in intellection 
and are represented by words. Then numbers, spaces, motions, 
times, and judgments, are associated, and kinds, forms, forces, 
causations, and concepts, are associated, and the quantitative prop- 
erties are associated with the categoric properties. There is a con- 
geries of associations in which all of the contents of the mind are 
associated as fast as we cognise the bodies of the universe in their 
properties and relations. 

Certain special associations of discursive thought have re- 
ceived special attention and various attempts have been made to 
account for them, while the multitudinous associations of thought 
have been neglected. This partial discussion of the subject has 
led to the classification of the associations of memory; and two 
laws have been formulated: the one called the law of likeness and 
the other the law of contiguity. They have also been formulated 
as three or more; but the essential nature of association has failed 
to receive attention because the five associated properties of mat- 
ter have not clearly been understood ; all of these methods, about 
which scarcely two psychologists agree, have been inadequate to 
properly set forth the subject. Especially do we notice that con- 
tiguity in space has been confounded with immediate succession in 
time by the habit of using a word with two meanings, and thus 
confounding succession with position. Particularly intensive asso- 
ciations by which striking events are recalled, because of the deep 
effects made on the mind, have been observed by thoughtful men 
for more than twenty centuries. In moods of contemplation a 
judgment recalls some remote judgment which was startling at the 
time, and as we go on from moment to moment, recalling a multi- 
tude of things by a multitude of associations, this special instance 
is thrust on the mind and we stop to consider it. I see a rock 
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which more or less resembles another which I once saw and now 
recall, together with an event which at that time made an impres- 
sion on my mind; a man fell over the cliff. I smell the odor of 
burning brush in the wayside field and I suddenly recall the odor 
of the fire which I kindled for burning brush-piles on my father’s 
farm. I taste the flavor of a nut and I recall the time when I 
threw to my shouting companions the walnuts from a wayside tree. 
Such startling revivals, often repeated, challenge attention, and 
though thoughtful men have given much attention to the phenom- 
ena, it has resulted in a very imperfect psychology of association 


and symbolism. 


* 
* ok 


The manifestations of properties are symbols, because one be- 
comes the representative of all the others in the body manifested. 
When animate beings develop the faculty of reading these sym- 
bols, they are said to be able to read the expression of the emotions 
and are themselves expert in the expression of emotions. Gradually 
these expressions become more and more artificial as animals ad- 
vance in culture, until at last a conventional language is devised. 
This is speech, which is practised by the lower animals, but which 
is much more highly developed in man. Natural symbolism thus 
becomes conventional symbolism, and words are signs of concepts. 
A wholly conventional symbolism is thus devised, the symbols 
being symbols of concepts. Now, men practically and overtly con- 
sider their concepts and a language is a vast reservoir of conven- 
tional symbols used for this purpose. There is no human language 
so crude that it does not have tens of thousands of such symbols, 
which, put together in propositions or sentences, have the power 
of expressing all the judgments which the people who use the lan- 
guage are able to make. We now see the enormous development 
of ideation which man has accomplished by the invention of lan- 
guage. 

A judgment is expressed in a proposition by conventional lan- 
guage. Unfortunately, in grammar, subject and object have a dif- 
ferent meaning from that which they have in psychology. In 
grammar the subject means that something about which an affirm- 
ation is made, and the predicate means that which is affirmed of 
the subject, while object has various meanings in grammar. Until 
the terms of grammar are made to conform with the terms of psy- 
chology, there must always be some confusion. Formal logic is 
the logic of grammar, and the purpose for which it was devised 
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was success in disputation. Scientific logic is the logic of kinds, 
and it is of scientific logic that we speak in this essay. The logic 
of which we speak is the logic of reasoning, not the logic of 
grammar. 

The methods of comparing judgments and concepts are innu- 
merable, and every judgment is an act of comparison, and we are 
forever judging for the purposes of discovering congruities ; an in- 
congruous judgment acts upon a healthy mind as a moral irritant. 
If this and this judgment do not agree, it is an evidence of ignor- 
ance and a suggestion of imbecility. There is no other motive 
that clings to manso long as the desire for wisdom. 














PIERRE BAYLE. 
(1647-1706. ) 


BY PROFESSOR L. LEVY-BRUHL. 


HE philosophy of the eighteenth century in France, taken as a 
whole, presents so striking a contrast with that of the seven- 
teenth century that the passage from the one to the other would be 
hardly intelligible did we not meet, as early as the end of the seven- 
teenth century, with thinkers who, though of secondary rank, were 
yet bold and original, and who distinctly heralded the approach- 
ing era. In the seventeenth century speculative reason, having 
finally freed itself from Scholasticism and the authority of the an- 
cients, declared its absolute independence and made the freest use 
of it. It attempted a rational construction of the universe, by inti- 
mately uniting metaphysics and physics and endeavored to realise 
the ideal of an intuitive and deductive science, which should be to 
the totality of natural phenomena what mathematics is to numbers 
and figures. In religion it was independent in fact but respectful 
in form. With Descartes and Gassendi, it refrained from touching 
upon sacred subjects ; with Malebranche and Leibniz it flattered 
itself upon having established the conformity of reason with faith. 
Political and social problems, at least in France, it carefully ab- 
stained from entering upon,—doubtless from caution, but also be- 
cause it felt that the method was lacking to enable it to do so suc- 
cessfully. 

The eighteenth century presents a very different aspect. It is 
here difficult to discover what the prevailing philosophy really is 
for the precise reason that philosophy is everywhere,—in tragedies, 
novels, history, political economy. Every one is more or less of a 
philosopher. Yet no one makes the least original effort to con- 
ceive reality in its unity. Metaphysical problems are neglected, or 
at most are dealt with separately, without a thought of their mu- 
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tual dependency and without any controlling idea to give to them 
unity and to render the results harmonious. They are no longer at- 
tractive in themselves ; the interest people seemingly take in them 
conceals an ulterior object. At the same time, the attitude of 
philosophers towards religion has totally changed. The majority, 
instead of seeking a peaceful compromise with revealed religion, 
assail it openly; many of them going so far as to attack natural 
religion, while they nearly all proclaim morals to be independent 
of religious dogma. Political, social, and pedagogical problems be- 
come the chief objects of study with philosophers. As the Church 
had, from time immemorial, given undisputed solutions of these 
questions, the matter was, so to speak, a new one. People took to 
it eagerly. They were anxious to occupy this new and wide do- 
main, which was but just opened, and rushed forward to take 
complete and immediate possession of it. At the same time the 
influence of the natural sciences, which were progressing more 
slowly but more surely, increased as new discoveries were made, 
and gradually prepared the way for a new form of philosophical 
speculation, which soon set in. 

The principles of Descartes were, as we have seen, in great 
measure responsible for the formation of a philosophy different 
from his own. Descartes himself sedulously avoided the discus- 
sion of political and social questions ; but that his successors should 
have so applied the philosophy of ‘‘clear ideas,” was inevitable. 
In the same way, the precaution he had taken to ‘‘set apart’ the 
truths of faith was not equivalent to a treaty of peace with the- 
ology, accepted on both sides, and definitive. It was merely a 
truce, destined soon to be broken. The conflict was so inevitable 
that, even had theologians been perfectly reconciled to Cartesian- 
ism, the strife would nevertheless have been brought on soon there- 
after, by the natural development of philosophical thought alone. 
If Cartesianism was looked upon suspiciously by Pascal, it did not 
alarm his friends at Port Royal: Arnauld and Nicole in their Zogic 
showed themselves staunch Cartesians. Nor did the most illus- 
trious of the leaders of the French Roman Catholic Church, Bos- 
suet and Fénelon, conceal their sympathy for the philosophy of 
Descartes, being, as it seems, more desirous of finding Cartesian- 
ism conformable to the teaching of the orthodox doctrine, than of 
combating it in the name of the latter. It was from the ranks of 
philosophers themselves that serious hostilities began. Pure Car- 
tesians these opponents were not; but they followed, more boldly 
than Descartes himself, the way he had laid open ; and if they dif- 
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fered from him, it was chiefly in applying his method and princi- 
ples at the very points where he had abstained from so doing. 

On the other hand there had been running, throughout the 
seventeenth century, a more or less hidden, but uninterrupted, 
undercurrent of opposition to the spiritualistic philosophy, which 
was then predominant, and above all to Christian philosophy. 
Being Epicureans in spirit, taste, and often in morals, and unbe- 
lievers in matters of religion, the ‘‘libertines” were naturally 
drawn to doctrines which were in accordance with their tenden- 
cies. They welcomed the empiricism of Gassendi; they would 
readily have espoused materialism, had the latter openly declared 
itself, and the most intelligent among them were not long in guess- 
ing the advantage which the cause of unbelief would draw from the 
method and physics of Descartes. All this, however, was not 
worked out, made clear, and openly presented to the public. To 
find the real precursors of the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we must go to the last quarter of the seventeenth. There 
then appeared two minds quite different from each other in all 
things save in one: that they both sowed many seeds which were 
soon to bear fruit. These men were Bayle and Fontenelle. 

If by ‘‘ philosopher” we understand a man whose ideas con- 
cerning the great metaphysical problems form a definite system, 
Bayle must be refused that name, for he pleads the natural weak- 
ness of the human mind, and takes refuge in a modest kind of scep- 
ticism. He should rather be called a scholar, a commentator of 
the ancients, a historian of theological controversies, and, above all, 
a journalist. Nothing interests and diverts him more than the 
Nouvelles de la République des Lettres. He was born a Protestant, 
was converted to Roman Catholicism, but almost immediately after 
relapsed to Protestantism, on which account not being allowed 
to dwell in France, he finally fixed his residence in Rotterdam. 
He was not a daring man, at least in no respect did he appear so. 
His aspect was rather that of a person of the sixteenth century 
than of one of the eighteenth. He published large folios, full of 
learned discussions, and loved to point out and correct the mis- 
takes of other scholars whose works nobody read. He liked not 
only history, but the crumbs of history, half buried in the dust of 
dictionaries. Such a universal and greedy curiosity cannot but 
seem harmless; and if peradventure a bold expression here and 
there causes the reader to prick up his ears, he is soon reassured. 
It required a keen insight to discover, amid such inexhaustible and 
minute erudition, constantly busied with almost forgotten things, 
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an engine of war destructive of nearly all that the seventeenth cen- 
tury held certain and sacred. Nevertheless that engine was there, 
or at least it came from there. And Voltaire had good reason for 
eulogising the immortal Bayle as ‘‘the pride of the human spe- 
cies.” 

One neither can nor ought to give a systematic account of 
ideas which their own author explicitly neglected to unite into a 
system. But Bayle’s ideas, though not strictly linked together, 
are yet coherent. They centre about certain leading points, to 
which Bayle always reverts even when we least expect him to do 
so; and these points themselves have as a common centre— 
namely, the relations between revelation and reason, with all the 
consequences which the solution of that question involves. 

Bayle boldly asserts at times that there can be no such thing 
as opposing reason. For there is, he declares, a distinct and vivid 
light which shines upon all men the moment they open the eyes of 
their attention: it is God Himself, the essential and substantial 
Truth, who then enlightens them immediately. It is in vain for 
one to try to deny this light. There are axioms which we cannot 
question, however hard we may try. We cannot believe that the 
whole is not greater than the part. Even though the opposite 
statement should be cited in Scripture a hundred times, man, 
such as he is, would not believe it. Therefore let nobody say 
that theology is a queen to which philosophy is a serving-maid 
merely ; for the theologians themselves, by their very behavior, 
confess that philosophy is the queen and theology the servant. 
Hence the exertions and contortions which they inflict upon their 
minds to avoid being accused of a conflict with genuine philosophy. 
They would certainly not exert themselves so much if they did not 
tacitly admit that the authority of any dogma not confirmed, exam- 
ined, and recorded in the supreme parliament of reason and natu- 
ral light, is ‘‘ wavering, and fragile as glass.” 

Had Bayle always spoken thus he would have not only pre- 
saged but forestalled the eighteenth century. But then he would 
have shocked the great majority of his contemporaries. Being con- 
demned as irreligious and impious, he would have been far less 
read, and his influence would have been infinitely more restricted. 
He usually speaks a much more cautious language. Not only is 
he a believer, but he repudiates utterly the accusation of heresy. 
He objects to being mistaken for a Socinian, who refuses to be- 
lieve in the Trinity and the Incarnation as contrary to natural light. 
He even goes further. In the case of a conflict between 
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revelation and reason, the latter must yield. For, could reason 
lead us to a knowledge of truth, the token of this would be evi- 
dence. Now there are things entirely evident which a Chris- 
tian rejects as false. Thus, says Bayle, you reject the axiom of 
identity when you accept the Trinity, the Eucharist, and Trans- 
substantiation. Those who lived before the Gospel did not hesi- 
tate to accept as true some very evident propositions; but the 
mysteries of our theology have shown that these propositions, in 
spite of their evidence, are false. Let us profit by this lesson, and, 
in order not to fall into errors like those of the heathen, and thus 
less excusable, let us hold nothing as certainly true, save what is 
taught by the Church. 

But let us notice the very special motives which Bayle gives 
for this attitude, apparently so submissive. Let us hear him speak 
to philosophers and theologians by turns. ‘‘Do not try to under- 
stand mysteries,” he says to the former; ‘‘if you could understand 
them they would be mysteries no longer. Do not even try to lessen 
their apparent absurdity. Your reason here is utterly powerless ; 
and who knows but that absurdity may be an essential ingredient of 
mystery? Believe, as Christians; but as philosophers, abstain.” 
And, turning to theologians: ‘You are quite right in demanding 
that we should believe; but make this demand in the name of au- 
thority only, and do not be so imprudent as to try to justify your 
belief in the eyes of reason. God has willed it so, God has done 
so: therefore it is good and true, wisely done, and wisely permit- 
ted. Do not venture any further. If you enter into detailed rea- 
sons for all this you will never come to an end, and, after a thou- 
sand disputes, you will be compelled to fall back upon your original 
reason of authority. In this matter, the best use to make of reason 
is not to reason. Moreover, if you condescend to discuss the point, 
you will be beaten. You wish that truth, that is, revelation, should 
always have the best reasons on its side. You wish this to be so, 
and you imagine it to be so. What a gross mistake! How could 
a theologian’s answers regarding mysteries, which are beyond the 
reach of reason, be as clear as a philosopher’s objections? From 
the very fact of a dogma being mysterious and utterly incompre- 
hensible to weak human understanding, it naturally follows that 
our reason will combat it with very strong arguments, and can find 
no other satisfactory solution than the authority of God. 

‘¢This is precisely what theologians do not often admit. Be- 
cause I think the reasons they give in favor of the dogma are 
weak, they conclude that I do not believe in the dogma. I should 
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not indeed believe if God had not bidden me to do so; but He 
commands and I submit. But He does not bid me hold demon- 
strations as sound when they are not. Theologians must choose: 
either they must affirm their dogmas in the name of a supernatural 
light, without discussion ; or, if they discuss them, they must not 
assume that they alone have the privilege of possessing truth. But 
they nearly always adopt a third method: they choose to discuss, 
and pretend to be right beforehand. If any one candidly and un- 
disguisedly points out the strength of the contrary opinion, he 
makes himself odious and suspicious. Indeed, even theologians 
themselves scruple to state the strongest arguments urged against 
them, lest these should produce too forcible an impression upon 
the reader. These arguments they conceal, out of charity and zeal 
for truth. Was not Cardinal Bellarmin reproached for his candid 
statement of the reasons alleged by heretics, on the ground that it 
was prejudicial?” 

If therefore a theologian desires to act prudently, while re- 
maining sincere, he must abstain from entering upon a discussion 
in which he is sure not to prevail. He must present mysteries as 
they are, that is, as incomprehensible and absurd. The Christian 
will nevertheless believe in them, since they were revealed by God 
Himself. It is his sole reason for believing in them: but fortu- 
nately this reason is indisputable. One does not raise objections 
against God. 

Yet Bayle did raise objections; and the strictures which he 
preferred against Providence elicited, as everybody knows, the 
Théodicée of Leibniz. According to Bayle, if we look upon things 
in a human way, i. e., from the point of view of mere reason, the 
partisans of Providence find it difficult to prove that everything in 
the universe is the work of Providence, and equally difficult to de- 
fend themselves against the Manicheans, who maintain that a prin- 
ciple of good and a principle of evil are continually at strife in the 
universe, and that neither is able to triumph over the other. No 
doubt, as God is all-powerful and all-bounteous, his work cannot 
but be the best possible, and we thence naturally infer the exist- 
ence of Providence. But does experience confirm this reasoning ? 
It does not: we see that man is wicked and miserable. Was the 
Creator unable or unwilling to make him otherwise? In both cases 
it is very difficult to defend Providence. Were there nowadays, 
says Bayle, Marcionites as skilled in disputation as are either the 
Jesuits or the Jansenists, they would not have advanced three sy]l- 
logisms ere they had compelled their adversaries to confess that 
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they did not understand their own assertions, and that we come 
here to the verge of the unfathomable abyss of the sovereignty of 
the Creator, in which our reason is lost, there remaining nothing 
but faith to uphold as. A pagan philosopher would here have an 
advantage over the Christian. 

It is evident that evil should be prevented, if possible. Now 
God does not prevent all the disorders in the world, and yet it was 
most easy for Him to do so. It is also evident that a non-existent 
creature cannot be an accomplice to an evil deed, and it ought not 
in justice to be punished later on therefor. And yet, does not God 
allow all men to suffer the consequences of the original sin? Can 
this sin justify all the sufferings in the world? The conclusion is: 
Believe in Revelation. ‘‘ Revelation is the only store-house from 
which arguments can be produced against such people; by it 
alone can we refute the so-called eternity of the evil principle.” 

Leibniz had much ado to refute Bayle’s objections. He shows 
indeed that the hypothesis of the Manicheans is shallow and that 
nothing is easier and more insignificant than to suppose a special 
principle in order to explain facts which puzzle us. But this 
Bayle is perfectly willing to grant him. Does Leibniz in his turn 
succeed in proving man’s liberty and vindicating Providence? 
Hardly. The liberty which Leibniz recognises in man is a form 
of determinism merely ; and his proposed explanation of the exist- 
ence of evil in the universe, perhaps the least unsatisfactory that 
could be given, has but one fault; but the fault is a serious 
one. It forces its readers into pessimism. If this world be indeed 
the best of all possible worlds, Candide is not wrong in thinking it 
bad. We must therefore agree with Bayle that Revelation is our 
only resource here, and that reason, pure and simple, does not 
bear out the same conclusion. 

But, one might object, the origin of evil, the cause of sin, and 
the relation of God to the world, are purely speculative questions, 
raised only by metaphysicians ; and if reason finds it no easy thing 
to agree with Revelation on these points, it has quite as much dif- 
ficulty in agreeing with itself when thrown on its own resources. 
Human reason, says Bayle, is a principle of destruction and not of 
edification; it is fitted only for raising doubts, and for evasions. 
‘‘It therefore matters little if it runs counter to Revelation on 
problems which are beyond its reach. At least we clearly see that 
the two agree on questions connected with practical life, that faith 
engenders virtue, and that religion sanctions the supreme rule of 
conduct. Here no difficulties or objections appear. 
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True, says Bayle, but on one condition: religion must teach 
nothing contrary to morals. No doubt it is unlikely to do so; yet 
sometimes it does. Indeed have we not heard Fathers of the 
Church declaring, and contemporary priests repeating after them, 
that compulsion should be used to bring refractory people to the 
orthodox faith? Hence sprang the persecutions against heretics, 
the dragonades ; hence the Protestants were hunted, pillaged, im- 
prisoned, sent to the galleys, their children kidnapped, and their 
clergymen hanged ; hence all the other methods of violent conver- 
sion set in motion when the Edict of Nantes was revoked. Now, 
not only are these proceedings absurd and even prejudicial to their 
own end; not only are these persecutions cruel and abominable, 
but the maxim that justifies them is based on a wrong principle. 
God cannot have said ‘‘ Compelle intrare.” Just as there is no 
right against right, there is no Revelation against Revelation. 
Now, in moral matters, the first revelation is that of the conscience, 
‘‘the true light which lighteth every man which cometh into the 
world.” 

Bayle is here decidedly more affirmative than usual, and the 
cause is evidently the indignation he feels at beholding the perse- 
cutions. ‘‘If anybody presumes to assert that God has revealed 
to us a moral maxim in direct opposition to the first principles of 
all morals, we must deny the assertion, and maintain that such a 
person is misinterpreting the text, and that one ought rather to re- 
ject the testimony of one’s criticism and grammar than that of one’s 
reason. God cannot contradict himself. If the Scripture does not 
agree with our conscience, it is because we misunderstand the 
Scripture. And whatever contests may arise, conscience must 
always have the last word. For instance, it tells us that sincere 
ignorance is guiltless, and that a man cannot be responsible for a 
fault which he commits, without knowing that he commits it. We 
cannot therefore believe that a heretic or even an infidel, if he is 
sincere, can be punished by God for anything but for evil deeds 
which he may have done while knowing them to be evil. As for 
the deeds he may have done with a secure conscience—I mean a 
conscience which he has not himself maliciously blinded—I cannot 
be persuaded that they are crimes. 

Likewise, the stories in the Bible are not always edifying. If 
they shock my conscience, shall I abstain from condemning them? 
Because David, for instance, partook of God’s inspiration, shall I 
not look upon him as a murderer, an ungrateful man, an adulterer? 
If the Scripture, in relating a deed, blames or praises it, nobody is 
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allowed to appeal from its judgment; we must all make our praise 
and blame conform to the pattern of the Scripture. But if the Holy 
Ghost has not qualified it we must not hesitate to censure what 
we think is acrime. There is no medium course: either such ac- 
tions are worthless, or they are not wrong. Of these alternatives, 
our conscience can accept only the first. 

Further, viewing the question more generally, religious faith 
does not seem to have any influence whatever upon men’s man- 
ners. We have only to look about us. If we examine the morals 
of Christians, their lewd deeds, their scandals, their craftiness, and 
all that they do in order to procure money, or to obtain offices, or 
to supplant competitors, we shall find that they could hardly be 
more licentious, even if they did not believe in immortality. We 
shall find that, as a rule, they abstain only from such deeds as _ 
would expose them to infamy, or to the gallows, two checks which 
might restrain the corruption of a godless man as easily as it does 
theirs. A great many rogues and scoundrels believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, whereas many godly and righteous men do not. 
Soldiers may be irreproachable in their faith, and indulge in all 
sorts of excesses. This is also seen in some women. There is 
nothing inexplicable about it. It is not the general opinions of the 
mind which determine our actions: it is the present passions of 
the heart; and, as the English psychologists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury very rightly say, ‘‘cognition does not produce action.” Thus 
(always excepting those who are led by God’s spirit), the faith a 
man has in a religion is no guarantee for his conduct. On the con- 
trary, it is often quite apt to rouse in his soul anger against those 
who think differently, fear, and a kind of zeal for devotional prac- 
tice, in the hope that outward actions, and a public confession of 
the true faith, will screen his disorderly life and gain pardon for 
it some day. 

Thence arise consequences which we can hardly deny Bayle, 
and which are momentous ones. If believing in certain dogmas 
has no necessary influence on the conduct of man, we may truly 
say that morals are independent of belief. If Christians who are 
‘‘irreproachable as regards faith” lead an evil life, we must needs 
infer that rightful conduct is not inseparable from orthodoxy. We 
may therefore imagine a state composed of men believing neither 
in the existence of God nor in an after-life. Were they, however, 
zealous in preserving the public good, in checking malefactors, in 
preventing quarrels, in upholding the rights of widows and or- 
phans, in encouraging fairness in business, who can doubt but such 
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a state would be a highly civilised one? Throughout the eighteenth 
century this hypothesis of a ‘‘society of atheists” proposed by 
Bayle, is discussed, and though some, as Voltaire, for instance, 
may have been made uneasy by it, it still remains, for many others, 
a sort of ideal. 

Recapitulating Bayle’s views of the mysteries of religion and 
of belief in the supernatural, it appears that from the point of view 
of knowledge, such mysteries are offensive to reason and seem ab- 
surd; in a moral point of view, they do not make man any better, 
and are, to say the least, useless. What is to be inferred from 
this? That we may dispense with the belief in the supernatural 
and with mysteries ; that we must seek what is good and true by 
human reason alone? Far from it. Bayle’s conclusion is in direct 
opposition to this. Behold, he says in substance, the weakness 
and helplessness of human reason! If God did not teach us the 
truth, would our reason bring us to it? Reason is very far from it, 
and is ignorant of the ways that lead to it. Therefore, how much 
gratitude do we owe to Divine Kindness, that has especially re- 
vealed to us through the Scripture what we should never have dis- 
covered by ourselves and what would even seem to us absurd and 
unacceptable, were it not corroborated in this way. 

One cannot carry submission farther. How can a man be sus- 
pected of impiety who does not hesitate a moment to silence rea- 
son when Revelation speaks? Still we may question whether this 
submission is without reserve, if this respectfulness comes from the 
heart or only from the lips. If he is sincere why does not Bayle, 
after the example of Malebranche, seek to make the inward revela- 
tion, which is our reason and conscience, agree with the outward 
revelation, which is the Scripture? Why does he purposely insist 
on the impossibility of making acceptable to reason what religion 
commands us to believe? And if insincere, his language becomes 
a dreadful irony. Then Bayle’s defence of religion looks like an 
organised attack upon it: when he speaks of the ‘‘ weakness and 
helplessness of reason,” he really means the incomprehensibility 
and absurdity of revelation. In a word, with a show of deep re- 
spect, he patiently destroys one after another, all motives for be- 
lieving in Christian dogmas. When he has finished, revealed re- 
ligion can no longer hold its own; it is on the verge of ruin. 

Therefore the works of Bayle, particularly his Dictionary, were 
an inexhaustible store for the unbelievers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. To take but one instance among a thousand, this is how he 
foreshadows those who are to take advantage of the defects in 
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the sacred texts. ‘‘ Were such an account to be found in Thucy- 
dides or Livy, all critics would unanimously conclude that the 
copyists had transposed the pages, forgotten something in one 
place, repeated something in another, or inserted spurious pas- 
sages amidst the work of the author. But we must beware of such 
suspicions when the Bible is in question. Nevertheless, there 
have been persons bold enough to maintain that all the chapters or 
verses in the First Book of Samuel do not occupy the place they 
originally had.” Suffer this cautious remark to pass and all of 
modern Biblical exegesis follows. 

It accordingly matters little that Bayle is incapable of system- 
atic thought ; that he appears now as a Cartesian, and now as a Pyr- 
rhonian, that at one time evidence dispels his doubt, and that 
again his doubt overcomes all evidence; and that he actually seems 
to take pleasure in these contradictions. The eddies no not pre- 
vent us from clearly perceiving the direction of the stream. Bayle 
is bent on nothing less than breaking up the system of belief and 
principles commonly accepted by his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. This system was one of ‘‘Christian-rationalism.” Bayle 
shows that a choice is imperative: either one must be a rationalist 
and cease to be a Christian ; or be a Christian, and forego reason 
altogether. Scriptural texts had been relied on: Bayle gives us 
to understand that these texts are not proof against criticism. Re- 
ligion had been looked upon as the basis of morals: Bayle proves 
that morals depend solely upon the conscience, and that religion, 
even the true religion, has no influence whatever upon men’s con- 
duct. It was thought—at least in France—that royalty was of di- 
vine right ; but, says Bayle, ‘‘if we do not more often see kings 
dethroned, it is because the nations have not been worked upon by 
clever enough intrigues.”” We might make the enumeration longer : 
for the ‘‘ prejudices” were not few that Bayle attacked. No one, 
indeed, was to go further than this precursor of the Enlighten- 
ment. And even in our days his conception of morals as independ- 
ent of religion and metaphysics seems to many people dangerously 
bold. 































LATIN AND AMERICAN IN THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


BY J. MURPHY. 


T is strange enough that our war with Spain should have had a 
repercussion in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. And 
yet of the immediate effects of the war that repercussion will pos- 
sibly prove amongst those fraught with the most wide-reaching 
consequences. 

The principle that motived the recent action of the United 
States has its counterpart amidst the theories and tenets that ani- 
mate the dogmatic doctrine of a large portion of the Catholic eccle- 
siastics in this country. These theories are more or less at vari- 
ance with traditions that obtain in Rome. Hitherto they were 
tolerated there, but the outbreak of the war has stirred up a cer- 
tain amount of bitter resentment, which is at present being vented 
and which has just caused some incidents of a piquant nature. 

An orderly narrative of a recent episode will probably be the 
best means of bringing out the nature of the conflict that exists on 
non-dogmatic points between the rulers of the Catholic Church in 
Rome and the Roman Catholic authorities in the United States. 

First, however, it may be well to make clear who these Cath- 
olic authorities in the United States specifically are. It is fairly 
generally known that two currents of feeling exist among the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy in this country. The one is represented by the 
progressive Americans, who wish to bring the broad liberal princi- 
ples that regulate the Government and administration of the United 
States to be as far as possible admitted as a part of that practical 
code in accordance with which the affairs of the Catholic Church 
are directed. The prominent names on this side are Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Archbishop Keane, Archbishop Ireland, this last mentioned 
being the personification of the idea. The other current is repre- 
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sented by the so-called conservative section of the Catholics, and 
includes in the first place the Jesuits, secondly the Germans, and 
finally, though to a minor extent and probably for different rea- 
sons, Archbishop Corrigan. The parties are variously designated 
as the Americans and the Germans, or as the Irelandites and the 
Corriganites. This latter manner of describing them is unquestion- 
ably inexact, for Archbishop Corrigan’s disconnection from the 
other party is due not to differences of aims and theories but 
merely to personal motives. This, however, is unimportant to the 
present consideration, what is to be brought out being simply the 
specification of that section of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America which has latterly drawn upon itself a certain amount of 
ill-feeling in Rome. Its chiefs are Archbishop Ireland, Cardinal 
Gibbons, and Archbishop Keane, and it is an unquestionable fact 
that behind these stand the bulk of the episcopacy and the vast 
majority of what may be considered the distinctively American or 
non-foreign section of the Roman Catholic clergy in this country. 

Not very long ago a book was published in the United States 
entitled Zhe Life of Father Hecker, its author being the Rev. Father 
Elliott. An innocent-looking publication in itself, it appeared to 
have only one aim, that of narrating the life of the founder of the 
Paulist Fathers, a man apparently endowed with the heroic degree 
of virtue which in the Roman Catholic Church is regarded as con- 
stituting sanctity. Cardinal Gibbons gave his enthusiastic approval 
to the work. It was eulogised by Archbishop Corrigan himself, 
and numbers of persons qualified to speak with authority declared 
that they had read it with much edification and spiritual profit. 

But the work, besides narrating the holiness of Father Heck- 
er’s life, dwelt also on certain holdings of his with regard to the re- 
lations that may advantageously exist between Church and State. 
Father Hecker was a practical man. He left out of account the 
old scholastic theories of Canon Law, and looking facts in the face 
recognised that the Catholic Church in America enjoyed as much 
liberty and independence as any one in our generation could rea- 
sonably desire. Father Hecker maintained the necessity of Cath- 
olics in their own country being and having the appearance of 
being good citizens. For that purpose in many circumstances they 
would need to be not too rigidly uncompromising with regard to 
their theories, but, realising the inherent difficulties of statecraft, 
to be conciliative and liberal-handed with the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Father Hecker’s ideas in this regard were taken up for sepa- 
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rate treatment by Mgr. D. J. O’Connell, a former rector of the 
American College in Rome and the intimate friend and ally of Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Cardinal Gibbons. They were made the sub- 
ject of a paper which he read at the International Catholic Scien- 
tific Congress held in August of last year at Fribourg in Switzer- 
land. Afterwards they were printed and disseminated in pamphlet 
form. 

The liberal ideas embodied in the pamphlet left the inference 
that the satisfactory working relations of Church and State in this 
country might be profitably put into actuation in other lands, and 
even in Italy itself, to the great spiritual gain of the Church. The 
pamphlet was a shell in the opposing camp, and its true import 
was accurately gauged by those most interested in the matter. It 
was well known that amongst the thoroughly business-like prelates 
of the United States dissatisfaction reigned as to the administra- 
tion of the Church. It was known that these prelates were asking 
themselves if the Roman Catholic Church was to be really cath- 
olic, that is, universal, or if it was to be simply national, that is, 
Italian; and if the entire interests of the Catholic Church were to 
be identified with the question of the Pope’s aspirations for tempo- 
ral power. It was recognised that with the publication of this pam- 
phlet the American prelates were now growing outspoken and as- 
sertive in a manner that augured ill for the future. Jesuit and 
Dominican felt that theories and tenets dear to them were being 
rudely shaken at their base. The war broke out and the wrath of 
Dominican and Jesuit was turned against all things American. The 
time, they felt, had come for a vigorous parry and thrust against 
‘‘Americanism,” as the liberal theories of the United States clergy 
began to be designated. 

A French priest dealt the blow. One Father Magnen, a mem- 
ber of a religious community, got together materials for a volume 
which he entitled Ztudes sur 1’ Americanisme, with the sub-heading 
Le Pere Hecker est-il un Saint? Father Hecker’s personality was 
again made the motive for the debate on ‘‘Americanism.” The 
Platonic question of discovering whether Father Hecker is or is 
not a member of God’s elect was a mere introduction to a fierce 
personal attack on the more prominent members of the American 
party, and to the syllogistic proof of the semi-schismatic charac- 
ter of the Church which they represented. 

This book was to be published in Paris, and in accordance 
with the rules of the Index Expurgatorius it should bear the Im- 
primatur of the archbishop of that city. Cardinal Richard, how- 
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ever, on reading the book, informed the author that he could not 
give his Imprimatur to a /ide//e and to a publication which was a 
mere calumnious attack on the United States Episcopate. The 
author then brought his book to Rome. He added the name of a 
publishing firm in Rome to that of the true publishers in Paris, 
and although this action was im fraudem legis and foreseen and for- 
bidden by article 41 of the rules of the Index, he readily obtained 
the Vatican Imprimatur. For this Imprimatur the direct responsi- 
bility belonged to the Master of the Sacred Palace, Fr. Lepidi, a 
Dominican monk and a candidate for the cardinatial purple. 

The publication of a similar volume with a Vatican Imprima- 
tur produced nothing short of amazement to the general public into 
whose hands it fell. But it was lauded to the skies in a review 
published by the Jesuit Fathers, and their encomiums were given 
prominent insertion in the clerical organs in Rome. In face of 
the insulting provocation directly put upon them, the American 
prelates did not think it behooved them to remain silent. Arch- 
bishop Keane, who lives in Rome, went to the Vatican to make di- 
rect representations to Cardinal Rampolla. The pontifical secre- 
tary of state disclaimed all connexion with the libellous volume. 
Neither the Holy Father nor he, he declared, knew anything about 
it, they deeply deplored the publication, and energetic measures 
would be taken against those who were at fault. 

A liberal newspaper in Rome soon got wind of the affair and 
denounced the disingenuous action of those who had authorised the 
publication. To this an answer was made in the name of the 
Master of the Sacred Palace. It affirmed that he had read and 
studied the book, that he had thoroughly appreciated its contents, 
but that considering their importance he had desired to obtain the 
most authoritative approbation possible and had submitted it to 
the Holy Father himself. His Holiness, Fr. Lepidi was made to 
allege, read the book, and approved its publication. 

Shortly after a Paris newspaper published a number of testi- 
monials in favor of Father Magnen’s book from members of the 
French Episcopate, and from those chiefly, by a strange coinci- 
dence, who had been most notoriously mixed up in the Diana 
Vaughan hoax. Furthermore Father Montsabré, the Dominican 
monk and master of asceticism who acquired celebrity by preaching 
many Lenten seasons to the cultured congregation of Notre Dame 
de Paris, added the weight of his word to the controversy. He had 
previously read, he stated in a letter to Father Magnen, ce¢te insup- 
portable Vie du Pere Hecker. He had now read Father Magnen’s 
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reply. He thoroughly agreed with it. It had only one defect and 
that was to treat the American prelates and their doctrines with 
trop de douceur. 

A similar series of facts needs but little comment. Obviously 
an influential section of those who are in the very inside machinery 
by which the Roman Catholic conscience is directed from the Vati- 
can, dread the advance of what, for conciseness, we may call the 
American idea. Not all of them probably go so far as the cardi- 
nal, holding high office in Rome, who in a recent colloquy with a 
French journalist referred to a rumor concerning Archbishop Ire- 
land, and frankly expressed a hope that the ‘‘guasi schismatique 
église” of the United States was not going to have a second cardi- 
nal. The vast majority are well aware that dogma is in no risk of 
being tampered with. But they feel that with the ascendency of 
the ideas which the Americans advocate many an old tradition 
dear to their hearts must go forever. The question of temporal 
power would soon be in risk of being rudely shaken, and even 
much of the pageantry of court life at the Vatican would have to 
be abandoned. Those Americans would gradually be seeking a 
practical answer to the oft-raised query, Why if the Italians are so 
conspicuously incapable of governing themselves, should they be 
allowed a monopoly of the government of the Catholic universe? 

The American idea must accordingly be resisted with all pos- 
sible energy. Thus, although we see Leo XIII. liberal and repub- 
lican enough when it is a question, say, of France, we perceive 
that for the United States the strictest conservatism is put in vigor. 
The laicisation of the schools in France is going actively forward 
and there is no protest, and yet when Archbishop Ireland experi- 
mented with a lay school over here—and, remember, it was only 
an experiment and on a small scale and as a matter of practical ne- 
cessity—all hands were raised in horror, and he is still under the 
imputation of having committed a bad action. 

Not all ecclesiastics, however, having influence in the govern- 
ment of the Church are against Americanism. Cardinals there are, 
and prelates and monks and lay dignitaries, who are thoroughly in 
sympathy with the movement. They lack the courage of their 
American brethren. They believe that the cause being good it is 
sure to goon. They are confident that the American prelates will 
not be wanting in the necessary perseverence. They hope through 
their exertions a renovation of the Church in so far at least as it is 
a visible tangible body and a thing of this world. 





THE GUIMET MUSEUM. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 


HE Guimet Museum of Religions was founded at Lyons in 
1879, by M. Emile Guimet, who, though a manufacturer and 
active business man, has long devoted his leisure hours and a large 
part of his ample fortune to the study of ancient religions. Ten 
years ago the valuable collections which M. Guimet had brought 
together were transferred to Paris and presented to the State. As 
early as 1882 M. Guimet had come to the conclusion that Lyons, 
essentially an industrial city, was not suited for the development of 
the museum. He felt that there it could not render all the service 
it was capable of rendering to the learned world. Its proper home, 
he held, was in a great capital like Paris, where it is now one of 
the most interesting objects to the tourist and to scholars from all 
parts of the globe. 

At the start M. Guimet never imagined his collections were to 
become so important. For his own amusement and edification, he 
early began bringing together divinities, books, religious manu- 
scripts, and sacred objects in general. Then he called to his aid 
natives of various countries whose duty it was to explain the mean- 
ing of these gods and their paraphernalia. Finally, the fame of 
his collections spread throughout France and foreign lands, till spe- 
cialists and students began to correspond with M. Guimet or visit 
him, bringing or taking away information. So it gradually dawned 
on the founder of this musuem that he had builded much better 
than he knew and that he had created something of universal inter- 
est and value. From that moment the Guimet Museum became an 
institution. 

M. de Milloué, the scholarly director of the Guimet Museum, 
thus describes its object: ‘‘To propagate a knowledge of Oriental 
civilisations and to aid religious, artistic, and historic studies by 
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means of sacred images and books, objects of worship and art, 
found in its collections,—such is the aim of this foundation. But 
the history of religion, the primitive purpose of the museum, re- 
mains its principal object.” He further says: ‘‘As a museum of 
religions needs, above all, to be a collection of ideas, we have es- 
pecially tried to present a rigorously methodical classification, 
which in itself is a clear demonstration. Taking each people sep- 
arately, we have classed its religions according to the chronolog- 
ical order of their appearance and subdivided them into their 
different sects and schools whenever the exactness of our informa- 
tion rendered this possible. In each one of these subdivisions we 
have grouped the different representations of the same divinity so 
as to well bring out the modifications which time or the progress 
of ideas has occasioned either in his characteristic traits, his form 
and attitude or in his attributes and his mythical significance. 
Whenever possible, we have also displayed in our glass cases those 
objects associated with the divinity most remarkable for their 
rarity, antiquity, artistic perfection, or the material used in their 
construction.” 

The museum building is situated in the Place d’Jéna, near the 
Trocadéro and the Seine, and is composed of four wings, three sto- 
ries high, and a round central tower where is kept the library, 
which consists of some twenty-five thousand volumes. In two gal- 
leries on the ground floor is a collection of Chinese and Japanese 
ceramics brought together chiefly on account of their artistic and 
industrial value. A third gallery contains original monuments and 
casts from the ancient cities of Siam and the celebrated temples of 
Angkor, a ruined city near the frontiers of Cambodia. 

On the floor above is a room filled with objects used in fire 
worship, a gallery divided into five rooms containing objects relat- 
ing to the religions of Cambodia, Birma, Siam, Annam, Tonquin, 
Siberia, and the popular religions of the Chinese province of Fuh 
Kien. Six more rooms on this floor are given up to the religions 
and history of Japan and two more to Japanese art. 

On the next floor are to be found four rooms devoted to the re- 
ligion of ancient Egypt; others where are exhibited Japanese pic- 
tures and engravings and antiquities of Italy and Greece; six more 
where are monuments of archaic Greece, Assyria, Babylonia, Phe- 
nicia, and Cappadocia ; specimens of the Mussulman arts of Occi- 
dental and Central Asia and a very important series of Corean ob- 
jects. 

Though the great mass of the objects of the Museum came 
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from the generous hands of M. Guimet, the list of other donors who 
are continually enriching the collections is long and contains many 
distinguished names. I note among them Count d’Attanous, M. 
Gorges Clemenceau, ex-Deputy; Haky-Bey, Baron Huc, Major 
General Littleton Annesley, Count de Montefiore, Prince Hespére 
Outomsky, Admiral Marquis de Han, Governor of Formosa, and 
Baron Textor de Ravisy. 

The Museum catalogue is drawn up with remarkable skill, and 
is full of instructive information. Instead of a dry list with num- 
ber and name of the objects exposed, its pages are replete with val- 
uable artistic, historical, ethnological, and religious notes, which 
add a new and fuller meaning to the objects with which you are 
brought face to face. M. de Milloué is to be congratulated on his 
conception of what a catalogue should be and on the successful 
way in which he has given form to his conception. 

A number of important publications are issued, under the aus- 
pices of the Museum, by M. Ernest Leroux, 28 rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. One collection is known under the general title of ‘‘An- 
nales du Musée Guimet.” More tham a score of volumes have 
appeared, covering the whole subject of religious history, idol wor- 
ship and various archeological questions pertaining thereto. All 
of these works are costly, the price of some being as high as sixty 
and seventy-five francs per volume. This expensiveness is occa- 
sioned by the illustrations and maps, some of which are of very 
rich design. Many well-known scholars, as Max Miiller, for in- 
stance, are the authors of the best of this splendid collection. 

A cheaper and more popular series of works on similar sub- 
jects is issued by the same publisher, likewise under the direction 
of the Guimet Museum. Here we find Amélineau’s essay on the 
Egyptian monks, Milloué’s history of the Indian religions, Sayce’s 
history of the Hittites, rendered into French by M. Menant of the 
Institute, and several other like books which are put at the low 
price of three francs and a half per volume. 

Nor must I overlook another publication of the Museum,—M. 
Jean Réville’s semi-quarterly, Revue de 1’ Histoire des Religions, with 
contributions from such distinguished scholars and publicists as 
Maspero, Darmesteter, Albert Réville, Gaston Boissier, Whitney, 
Goblet d’Alviella, Bonet-Maury, de Pressensé, Sabatier, etc. 

But the interest of M. Guimet’s creation is not limited to its 
collections, its library, and its periodicals. A few weeks ago, for 
instance, a Buddhist lama from Thibet, the first to come to Eu- 
rope, conducted at the Museum a service according to the religious 
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rites of the Gelugpa sect founded in the fourteenth century. In the 
library room, which, some years ago, served as a temple to some 
Chinese bonzes, was raised a rich altar, surrounded by the various 
utensils necessary for the ceremony, and seated on a sort of throne 
was the lama Agouan Dordji, advisor and preceptor of the Grand 
Dalai Lama of Lhassa, who performed the service before a goodly 
number of the faithful. A Mongol of Transbaikalia, named Bud- 
dha Rabdanof, translated into Russian the priest’s words, while 
another interpreter put them into French. The whole affair was 
peculiarly interesting in many ways and threw an entirely new and 
living light on the nature and scope of the Guimet Museum. 
‘‘ There is nothing dead about this place,’ was the commonplace 
but true remark of a visitor that day. 

Any account of the Museum would be imperfect if no mention 
were made of the exploring expeditions which M. Guimet is con- 
tinually sending out for the purpose of collecting new materials for 
the Paris galleries and cases. Thus, for the past two years, he has 
been directing the excavations on the site of the Roman city of An- 
tinoé, between Memphis and Thebes, in Egypt. It was hoped— 
and the hope has been fulfilled—that the labors on this spot would 
furnish fuller information concerning a period of ancient Egypt 
still but imperfectly understood,—that on which the Isiac and Ro- 
man worship was united in one of those hybrid religions so com- 
mon under the Roman Empire. M. Alexandre Gayet, who super- 
intended the work, has succeeded in finding in the necropolis of 
Antinoé a large mass of objects which furnish much new informa- 
tion concerning the religion, art, and customs, of the lower and 
middle classes of Egypt from the third to the seventh centuries of 
ourera. Although this collection is, I believe, eventually to find 
its way to a Lyons museum, it is now on view at the Guimet Mu- 
seum here. 

But the good that can be said of M. Emile Guimet does not 
end with his benefactions to these valuable collections which bear 
his name. He offers a shining example in these troublesome days 
of labor discords, of what a wise capitalist can do to unite in 
friendly activity employer and employee. In fact, to this amicable 
co-operation is due the Guimet Museum ; for without the fortune 
gained as an active and successful business man, M. Guimet would 
never have had the leisure nor the fuads necessary for the creation 
of his great collections. 

On July 20, 1895, was celebrated at Neuville-sur-Saéne, a 
little manufacturing town near Lyons, the centennial anniver- 
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sary of the birth of Guimet’s father and his own nomination as 
officer of the Legion of Honor. Around the banquet table were 
gathered all the workmen of the Guimet Chemical Works. But 
the interest I find in this ceremony does not centre so much in 
the honors which the French Government then conferred on M. 
Emile Guimet, as in the things said of him by his own em- 





Emice Gummer. 


ployees. One of these, the spokesman of the Fleurien-sur-Saéne 
works, remarked that ‘‘for three-quarters of a century, that is, 
since the foundation of this business, perfect concord has reigned 
in our midst. This fact is more eloquent than any words. An 
Egyptian proverb says that you must mistrust the Nile, for, the 
legend runs, once having drunk of its waters, you can drink noth- 
ing else and you forget your country.( Our relations with you,” 
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continued this intelligent workman, turning towards M. Guimet, 
‘*have had this same captivating effect on us. As soon as one en- 
ters your employ, he never wishes to quit it. So in these degener- 
ate times, when it is the custom to renounce God and master, I do 
not hesitate to pray the gods to accord our offspring a master like 
you.” 

But this marked affection of these workingmen and working 
women for the head of the business is not limited to M. Guimet,— 
it extends, on the contrary, to the whole family, to father and 
grandson also. Thus, another speaker said: ‘‘When your son 
shall begin under your guidance to take up the work of his father 
and grandfather, he will have simply to follow the dictates of his 
own kind heart and his ardent wish to be like you, the beloved 
head to whom young and old confide their troubles and joys sure 
that they will be heard and aided.” 

While, therefore, the name of Guimet will be handed down to 
posterity associated with a famous Paris museum, will be found 
entered in all the guide books in many languages for years to come 
and will be on the lips of scholars the world over for generations 
yet unborn, for quite other reasons this same name will be remem- 
bered and blessed in the humble cottages along the valley of the 
Rhone far into the coming century ; and I feel sure that if M. Gui- 
met were told that he must choose between these two classes of 
homage, he would not hesitate a moment in his choice. 
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THE GREEK IDEA OF SALVATION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


UDAISM is commonly regarded as the mother-religion of Chris- 
tianity, and rightly so; for Christ accepted the law of Moses 
and the prophets of Israel, and all Christians recognised the sacred 





CHIMARA OF AREzzo. The monster slain by Bellerophon. (Now at Florence.) 


literature of the Hebrew as an essential part of their canonical 
scriptures. But we must bear in mind that Christianity is, as it 
were, the sum total of the religious experiences of mankind, and 
we must therefore not be blind to the fact that other nations, 
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Egypt, Persia, Asia Minor, and Greece, contributed important 
ideas to the make-up of Christianity, and Greek thought is a more 
powerful factor than is generally acknowledged. Think only of 
the Neo-Platonic Logos philosophy, the conception of the eternal 
word that became flesh, formulated after Platonic models by Philo 
and Christianised by the author of the Fourth Gospel! 
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THESEUS AND PERITHOUS. 











Venturing down to Hades for the purpose of bringing up Persephone, the 
daughter of Ceres, they are made prisoners and bound by an Erinys. Theseus is 
at last rescued by Hercules. Pluto holds in his hand a scepter on the top of which 
sits the dismal owl as an avis funebris. Persephone carries two cross-torches. 


(From an Etruscan Vase. Baumeister, Denkmdler des class. Altertums.) 


It is true that in Greece Christianity developed in opposition 
to, and gained a foothold after a severe struggle with, national 
idolatry, but the weapons with which the conflict was carried on 
were taken mainly from the spiritual treasure-store of Greek tradi- 
tions. The ideas of sin and hell, of salvation and immortality, of 
a saviour and ason of God, of atonement and forgiveness, were 
not new to the Greek mind. Hellas was thoroughly prepared for 
the acceptance of Christianity, for all the main notions of the new 
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religion were prevalent in Greece, and awaited only the genius of 
a prophet who would systematise them in the higher unity of an 
organised religious doctrine which excluded all discrepancies and 
dropped the grosser elements of pagan worship. 

The Greek idea of salvation is mirrored in the legends of Her- 
cules, Bellerophon, Theseus, Dionysus, and other myths, which 





Persgus WITH THE HEAD OF THE DECAPITATED MEDuSA. 


The soul of the latter is represented as a small figure leaving the body and still 
trying to retain the head. 
(Terra cotta from Melos. Baumeister, Denkmdler des class. Altertums.) 


had become dear to the Greek mind through the tales of poets 
and the works of artists. 

The powers of evil which Hercules overcomes are represented 
as a lion, a dragon, a wild boar, harpy-like birds, anda bull. In 
addition he captures the swift hind of Arcadia, he cleanses the 
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stables of Augeas, tames the man-eating mares of Diomedes, con- 
quers Hypolyte, the queen of the Amazons, brings the oxen of 
Geryon from the far West, and carries Cerberus to the upper 
world. 





PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA.! 


Picture of an ancient Amphora in Naples. (From Baumeister, D. d. ci. A., p. 1291.) 


The poet Pisander (who lived about 650 B.C.) wrote an 
apotheosis of Hercules, called the Heracley, which contributed 
much towards idealising the hero. Later Greek philosophers, such 


1 Trendelenburg has discovered a passage commenting on this or a similar picture in Achilles 
Tatius, and explains it as follows : Andromeda, adorned as the bride of death with girdle, crown, 
and veil, is tied to two poles. Above her Cupid stands engaged with women in the preparations 
of a wedding. Andromeda's old nurse hands her a twig. Behind and above the nurse are guards 
with Phrygian caps and arms. On the left, Cassiopeia, Andromeda’s mother, is seated, who ex- 
hibits the vanity, of which the legend accuses her, in conversation with her servants. Under- 
neath Perseus fights the sea-monster to whom the princess is to be sacrificed, which scene is 
witnessed by three Nereids, one riding on a sea-horse, one on a dolphin, and the third resem- 
bling the typical figure of Scylla. 
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men as Xenophon, and the sophist Prodicus,! regarded him as the 
realisation of divine perfection, and now it became customary to 
look upon the old legends as perversions of a deeper religious 





Sicit1an Coin WiTH Mepusa-HEap. 


The use of the 77zguetra (three legs) is frequent in the three-cornered island 
The ears of wheat indicate the proverbial fertility of Sicily, the granary of Rome 





THE GORGONEION ON THE SHIELD OF Puip1as’s ATHENE. 


The head of the Medusa is surrounded by scenes of a battle with Amazons. 
One of the fighters (the man with the bald head) is supposed to be a portrait of the 
artist Phidias. 


truth. Epictetus, who speaks of Hercules as the saviour, as son of 
Zeus, says (iii. 24): ‘*Do you believe all the fables of Homer?” 


1Xen., Mem., ii. 1. Plato, Sym., 177 B. 











MeEpusa RonpaNnInI. 
Beautiful yet ghastly. (Glyptothek, Munich.) 
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Hercules is called repeller of evil (ddcéixaxos), leader in the 
fray (xpdpaxos), the brightly victorious (xadAinxos),! the celestial 
(éAvpmus), destroyer of flies, vermin, and grasshoppers (viapyos, 
irdxrovos, kopvoriwy). He, the solar hero, is identified with Apollo, 
the su.-god, in the names prophet (ydvrs), and leader of the 
Muses (povoayérys). 

The legends of Perseus are in many respects similar to the 
tales of Hercules. Perseus, too, the Greek prototype of the Chris- 
tian St. George, is a divine saviour. Assisted by Athene, he kills 








BELLEROPHON SLAYING THE CHIMARA. 


(A terra cotta statue of Melos, now at the British Museum.) 


the horrible Medusa, a symbol of deadly fright,? and liberates An- 
dromeda, the bride of Death. 
As a symbol, the Medusa-head frequently appears on shields 
and coins to terrify the enemy and avert hostile influences. 
Bellerophon is another solar hero. He rides on Pegasus, a 


1The Greek xaAds is not limited to the definition of beautiful as we use the word. 

2The Medusa is mentioned by Homer, A 634, as a terrible monster of the Nether World; it 
was used as an ainulet to avert evil, and became therefore a favorite device on shields. The 
original is colored, which adds to the frightful appearance of the picture found on the Acropolis 
at Athens. 
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mythological representation of the thunder-cloud,! and slays the 
Chimera, a monster half lion, half goat, representing barbarism 
and savagery, or some similar evils. 

Some of the tales of divine saviours may be ultimately founded 
upon local Greek traditions, but many features of these religious 
myths indicate that they were introduced early from the Orient 
whose religions began to influence the occidental nations at the 
very dawn of their civilisation. Thus Hercules is the Tyrian Baal 
Melkarth, probably identical with the Babylonian Bel,—the con- 
queror of Tiamat ; and his twelve labors are the deeds of the sun- 
god in the twelve months of the year. Phcenix-like, he dies by 
self-combustion and rises in a transfigured shape from the flames 

of the pyre. The Jews also 


appropriated the figure of this 
te) oo aky, solar hero in the shape of 
* W> 4 


ay YY } Samson, whose strength is 

st aa. Wig NS conditioned by his hair, as the 

TOGO ¥ power of the sun lies in his 
hd NO) 


rays. 

In spite of the strong ad- 
mixture of foreign mythology, 
Hercules has become the na- 
tional hero of Greece, and the 
Greek idea of salvation has 
found in him the typical ex- 
pression, which has been most 
beautifully worked out by 

Tue Lion-Kituinc Hero or Kuorsasav.2 42schylus in a grand tragedy 

which represents Prometheus 

(the fore-thinker) as struggling and suffering mankind, tied to the 

pole of misery by Zeus as a punishment for the sin of having 

brought the bliss of light and fire down to the earth. But at last 

the divine saviour, Hercules, arrives, who kills the eagle that lacer- 
ates the liver of the bold hero, and sets him free. 

Prometheus and Hercules are combined into one person in the 
Christian Saviour, Jesus Christ. The similarity of the story of 
Golgotha with the myth of Prometheus is not purely accidental. 
For observe that in some of the older pictures, as for instance in 


1The statue on page 681 belongs to an older period of Greek art, and the horse Pegasus 
is not as yet endowed with wings, which became very soon its never-missing attributes. The 
modern notion that Pegasus is the symbol of poetical enthusiasm only dates back to the fifteenth 
century of our era, and was foreign to the Greek. 





2 Figures of the lion-killing saviour are also found on Asiatic coins and on Assyrian cylinders. 
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the vase of Chiusi (see illustration below), Prometheus is not 
chained to a rock but tied to a pole, i. e., to a oravpds, rood, or 
cross, and Greek authors frequently use expressions such as the 
verbs dvacxodorierOa (AEschylus) and dvacravpodea (Lucian) which 
mean ‘‘to be crucified.” } 

Observe also that Andromeda in the illustration on page 678 is 
not chained to a rock; she, too, is represented as suffering impale- 
ment. It appears, however, that artists yielded to a desire for 
symmetry when picturing the victim tied to two poles. 

Perhaps under the impression of A2schylus’s conception of the 
tragic fate of Prometheus, Plato sets up the ideal of the perfect 
man who would rather be than appear just, saying, 

épodor S€ rade, dt. ovTw duaxeipevos 5 Sixaos paotiywoera, orpeBro- 
cera, dedjoerar, exxavOnoerar THPOaAWw, TeAXEVTaV TaVvTA Kaka Tabi dvac- 
xevdvrevOnoerat: 


‘* They will tell you that the just man (who is thought unjust) will be scourged, 
racked, bound; will have his eyes burnt out; and, at last, after suffering every 
kind of evil, he will be crucified.” 

















PROMETHEUS TIED BY ZEUS TO THE STAKE (OR CROSS) AND EXPOSED TO THE EAGLE; 
RESCUED BY HERCULES, 


(A vase found at Chiusi, now in Berlin. Baumeister, D. d. cl. A., p. 1410.) 


The word dvacywdvAevOnoeras means ‘‘he will be crucified, hung 
up at the cravpds (the cross or rood),” is an older synonym of the 
New Testament term oravpéev, commonly translated ‘‘ to crucify.” 

Seneca speaks of Hercules as the ideal of the good man who 
lives exclusively for the welfare of mankind. Contrasting him with 
Alexander the Great, the conqueror of Asia, he says (De Benef., 
I., 14): 

‘* Hercules never gained victories for himself. He wandered through the cir- 
cle of the earth, not as a conqueror, but as a protector. What, indeed, should the 


1 tm the beautiful sarcophagus (see illustration on p. 683), which represents the Promethean 
myth, the first design is comparatively incomplete ; for we should expect to see Prometheus rep- 
resented as stealing the fire and offering it to Deukalion. 
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enemy of the wicked, the defensor of the good, the peace-bringer, conquer for him- 
self either on land or sea!" 

Epictetus praises Hercules frequently and declares that the 
evils which he combated served to elicit his virtues, and were in- 
tended to try him (I., 6). Zeus, who is identified with God, is 
called his father, and Hercules is said to be his son (III., 26). Her- 

_cules, when obliged to leave his children, knew them to be in the 
care of God. Epictetus says (III., 24): 

‘‘He knew that no man is an orphan, but that there is a father always and 
constantly for all of them. He had not only heard the words that Zeus was the 
father of men, for he regarded him as 7s father and called him such; and looking 
up to him he did what Zeus did. Therefore he could live happily everywhere.” 

In Christianity the struggles of the Saviour receive a spiritual 
interpretation and are conceived as a victory over the temptations 
of the flesh and other worldly passions. 











Tue TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST. 


(Seventh century. Mosaic in the cathedral of Monreale, Sicily.) 


The conception of evil as hell received a philosophical founda- 
dion in the dualism of Plato, who did not shrink from depicting 
its minutest details; and his views of the future state of the soul, 
its rewards in heaven and hell, are in close agreement with the be- 
lief of the early Christians, even in most of. their details, with the 
exception of the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul. 

Plato concludes his book on the Republic (X., 614-621) with 
the tale of Er, the son of Armenius, a man who had died and came 
back to life for the purpose of giving information to mankind con- 
cerning the other world which might serve as a warning as to what 
people have to expect in the life to come. Plato says that this Er, 
a Pamphylian by birth, was slain in battle, but when the dead 
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were taken up his body was found unaffected by decay, and, on the 
twelfth day, as he was lying on the funeral pile, he returned to life. 
Plato continues : 


‘‘He (Er, the son of Armenius) said that when his soul left the body he went 
on a journey with a great company, and that they came to a mysterious place at 
which there were two openings in the earth; they were near together, and over 
against them were two other openings in the heaven above. In the intermediate 
space: there were judges seated, who commanded the just, after they had given 
judgment on them and had bound their sentences in front of them, to ascend by 
the heavenly way on the right hand; and in like manner the unjust were bidden 
by them to descend by the lower way on the left hand; these also bore the symbols 
of their deeds, but fastened on their backs. 

‘‘Er said that for every wrong which they had done to any one they suffered 
tenfold.” 


Hell is described as follows: 


‘**And this,’ said Er, ‘was one of the dreadful sights which we ourselves wit- 
nessed. We were at the mouth of the cavern, and, having completed all our expe- 
riences, were about to reascend, when of a sudden Ardiaeus (the tyrant) appeared 
and several others, most of whom were tyrants; and there were also, besides the 
tyrants, private individuals who had been great criminals: they were, as they fan- 
cied, about to return into the upper world, but the mouth, instead of admitting 
them, gave a roar whenever any of these incurable sinners or some one who had 
not been sufficiently punished, tried to ascend; and then wild men of fiery aspect, 
who were standing by and heard the sound, seized and carried them off; and Ar- 
diaeus and others they bound head and foot and hand, and threw them down and 
flayed them with scourges, and dragged them along the road at the side, carding 
them on thorns like wool, and declaring to passers-by what were their crimes, and 
that they were being taken away to be cast into hell.’ And of all the many terrors 
which they had endured, he said that there was none like the terror which each of 
them felt at that moment, lest they should hear the voice; and when there was 
silence, one by one they ascended with exceeding joy. These, said Er, were the 
penalties and retributions, yet there were blessings as great.”’ 


The idea of the rising and sinking of the wicked in hell is sim- 
ilar to the Buddhist view of Buddhagosha, who in his parables 
(translated by Capt. T. Rogers, R. E., pp. 128-129) tells us how 
the condemned go up and down like grains of rice in a boiling 
cauldron. The conceptions of the mouth of hell, of the fierce tor- 
mentors and the various punishments are probably older than 
Plato; they reappear in the gnostic doctrines and were retained 
by Christianity down to the age of the Reformation. 

The doctrine of a last judgment is taught by Plato, who says 
in his Phedo: 


‘‘If the departed ones arrive at the place whither the demon leads every one, 
they shall first be judged, both those who lead a good, holy, and just life, and those 
who did not.” 
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Similar passages are frequent and prove the importance which 
was attributed to this belief. We read in Gorgias (p. 526) : 

‘‘If Rhadamanthus (the judge of the dead) finds a bad man, he sends him to 
Tartarus with a mark indicating whether he appears to be curable or incurable ; 
whereupon that man will suffer what he deserves. But if he (the judge) beholds, 
as sometimes happens, another soul that lived a holy life and was in accord with 
truth, be it a commoner or somebody else, he rejoices and sends it to the isles of 
the blessed.” 

The belief in hell and the anxiety to escape its terrors pro- 
duced conditions which are drastically described by Plato, who 
says, speaking of the desire of the wicked to ransom their souls 
from a deserved punishment : 

‘*Mendicant prophets go to rich men's doors and persuade them that they have 
a power committed to them by the gods of making an atonement for a man’s own 
or his ancestors’ sins by sacrifices or charms, with rejoicings and feasts... . . And 
they produce a host of books written by Musaeus and Orpheus, who were children 
of the Moon and the Muses—that is what they say—according to which they per- 
form their ritual, and persuade not only individuals, but whole cities, that expia- 
tions and atonements for sin may be made by sacrifices and amusements which fill 
a vacant hour, and are equally at the service of the living and the dead ; the latter 
sort they call mysteries, and they redeem us from the pain of hell, but if we neg- 
lect them no one knows what awaits us.” 

The dualism that underlies Plato’s views began to be taken 
more seriously by his disciples, the Neo-Platonists, and reached 
an extraordinary intensity in the beginning of the Christian era. 
The philosopher longed for death, and the common people feared 
the terrors of the next life. 

The philosophical longing for death is satirically described in 
one of the epigrams of Callimachus, who says (No. XXIV): 

‘*Cleombrot,! he of Ambracia, took leave of the sun in the heavens: 
Leapt from a wall in the hope Sooner to reach the Beyond; 
Not that he e’er had encountered an ill that made life to him hateful ; 
Merely because he had read Plato's grand book on the soul.” 

The idea of immortality became more and more accepted by 
the masses of the people ; but there were many to whom it was no 
welcome news, for it served only to enhance the fears of man’s fate 
after death. Acquaintance with other religions revealed new ter- 
rors everywhere. The Egyptians’ dread of judgment in the nether 
world, the Jews’ horror of Gehenna, the Hindus’ longing for an es- 
cape from future sufferings, were now added to the Greek notions 
of Hades, and rendered them more terrible than before. The 

1Cleombrotus may have been the same disciple of Socrates who is mentioned in Phedo, II., 


p. 59, c. This strange case of suicide is alluded to by St. Augustine in de Civ, De#, I., 22.—The 
verses are translated in the original metre. 
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Christian conception of hell is more fearful and at the same time 
more drastic than any one of the older beliefs in future punish- 
ment. 

Lucian tells the story of Peregrinus, surnamed Proteus, who 
after various adventures became a convert to Christianity. He 
would have been forgotten and his name would never have been 
mentioned in history but for the fact that in the presence of a great 
crowd at the Olympian festivals he burned himself to death ona 
big pile of wood. 

All these strange facts were symptoms which ill:strated the 
religious zeal of the people and characterised the unrest of the 
times. Further, Plutarch tells us in his Mora/s that the supersti- 
tions are chastised by ‘‘their own imagination of an anguish that 
will never cease.” He says: 

‘*Wide open stand the deep gates of the Hades that they fable, and there 
stretches a vista of rivers of fire and Stygian cliffs; and all is canopied with a dark- 


ness full of fantasms, of spectres threatening us with terrible faces and uttering 
pitiful cries.” 


Mr. F. C. Conybeare, in his Monuments of Early Christianity, 
says, concerning the belief in hell : 


‘*We make a mistake if we think that this awful shadow was not cast across 
the human mind long before the birth of Christianity. On the contrary, it is a sur- 
vival from the most primitive stage of our intellectual and moral development. 
The mysteries of the old Greek and Roman worlds were intended as modes of pro- 
pitiation and atonement, by which to escape from these all-besetting terrors, and 
Jesus the Messiah was the last and best of the Avrjpro: Geol, of the redeeming gods. 
In the dread of death and in the belief in the eternal fire of hell, which pervaded 
men’s mind, a few philosophers excepted, Christianity had a point d'appuiz, with- 
out availing itself of which it would not have made a single step towards the con- 
quest of men’s minds.” 


And why was Christ a better Saviour than the gods and heroes 
of Greece? Simply because he was human and realistic, not myth- 
ological and symbolical; he was a sufferer and a man,—the son of 
man, and not a slayer, not a conqueror, not a hero of the ferocious 
type, ruthless and bloodstained ; he fulfilled the moral ideal which 
had been set up by Plato. 

Alluding to Plato, Apollonius, a Christian martyr, declares :() 

‘* One of the Greek philosophers said: The just man shall be tortured, he shall 
be spat upon, and last of all he shall be crucified. Just as the Athenians passed an 


unjust sentence of death, and charged him falsely, because they yielded to the 
mob, so also our Saviour was at last sentenced to death by the lawless.” 


1The Apology and Acts of Appollonius, 40-41. Translated by F. C. Conybeare in Monuments 
of Early Christianity, p. 47. 
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Thus the Greek ideal of salvation and of the perfect man paves 
the way for Christianity. 

In the days of Augustus and his successors the people were 
taught to expect salvation, the dispensation of justice, protection, 
peace, and prosperity from the emperor; and just as we have to- 
day monarchies where the king regards himself as the Anointed 
One by the grace of God and a representative of God on earth, so 
the Roman emperor arrogated to himself divine honors, and even 
philosophers such as Seneca did not hesitate to acknowledge the 
claim. The practical significance of this view is that the govern- 
ment should be regarded with religious awe, and its officers, as 
such, are divine. The Christians who refused to worship before 
the emperor’s images must have appeared to the Romans of those 
days as anarchists and rebels. But when Nero committed matri- 
cide and other most outrageous crimes, the belief in the emperor’s 
divinity dwindled away, and the idea of the suffering God, the man 
who died on the cross because he would rather be than appear just, 
gained ground among the people. 

We need not hesitate to look upon the Greek sages as fore- 
runners of Christianity. Plato was as much a prophet of Chris- 
tianity as Isaiah. To be sure, the Platonic conception of the cruci- 
fied sufferer as the ideal of moral perfection was not a prophecy in 
the accepted term of the word, not a mystic revelation of the fu- 
ture: it was a prophecy in the true sense of the word. Prophet 
means preacher, and Plato’s prophecy was a sermon which estab- 
lished the belief that the ideal of divine justice and perfection will 
prove himself genuine by suffering and finally by dying in contu- 
mely on the cross. 








CUBA AS AN ALLIED REPUBLIC OF THE 
UNITED STATES.’ 


BY THE EDITOR. 


NY AMERICAN who has lived in the political atmosphere of 

this country during the last year, must know that the war 

with Spain was undertaken with the purest intentions; that what- 

ever jingos and other advocates of war may have done, prior to the 

tragic fate of the Maine, they had comparatively little influence on 

the final decision. We may even say that the war was undertaken 
in spite of the declamations of yellow journalism. 

The declaration of President McKinley that our intention was 
to free Cuba, however undiplomatic it may have been, truly ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the nation. It was undiplomatic, for it 
bound the hands of our government, and it pledged the United 
States to a definite policy towards Cuba, after its liberation from the 
Spanish yoke. This lack of diplomacy on our part is in one respect 
an honor to us, for it shows the naiveté with which we acted. We 
have so little experience in dealing with other nations, in consider- 
ing all possible complications of future emergencies, and guarding 
against intrigues, that we have remained children in diplomacy. 
The Spaniards are by far our superiors in diplomacy, and have 
thereby succeeded in securing for themselves the sympathies of 
Europe, with the exception of England, and in creating prejudices 
against us which have no foundation. President McKinley’s dec- 
laration was undiplomatic, because, in the first place, there was 
no necessity to inform the world what we would do, and, secondly, 
he could not foresee all the changes that might, and did, actually 
occur within a few months, among which the possibility of Euro- 


1This article was suggested by Dr. E, F. Rodriguz’s letter which appears in the present 
number of The Open Court. 
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pean interference in American politics loomed up threateningly. 
There are many Americans who deem the thought of a war with a 
European power, be it Germany, or France, or Italy, or Russia, a 
ridiculous absurdity. 

But it seems now plain that had not the American navy proved 
extraordinarily efficient, we might have been implicated in a Euro- 
pean war, and the powers might have interceded as they did in 
Crete after the Graeco-Turkish war. The possibility of European 
interference renders our relation to Cuba very complicated. While 
the citizens of the United States wish nothing more than friendly 
commercial relations with Cuba and its inhabitants, while they 
have not the slightest intention of interfering with their internal 
affairs, or of ruling their country, and while, at the same time, it 
would be extremely unwise to attempt any meddlesome interfer- 
ence with Cuba’s home politics, we must recognise that the natural 
situation of Cuba, with its wonderful harbors, which are naturally 
fortified and easily defended, may become a threatening danger to 
the United States if any foreign power should seize them at a crit- 
ical moment. Havana is a convenient base of naval operations, 
from which sudden and harassing sallies can be made upon the 
coast of the United States. The duty of watching them would em- 
ploy an entire navy. It would thus tie up a number of our best 
and greatest ships in an eventual war and render them useless for 
aggressive operations. But that is not all. Some day the Nicaragua 
Canal, perhaps also the Panama Canal, will connect the two great- 
est oceans of the world, and then the commercial and strategic im- 
portance of Cuba will be of still more vital importance to the 
United States, because Cuban harbors afford a good basis to a 
squadron that attempt to blockade or attack either of these canals. 

For these reasons it would be a crime against the United 
States to allow the harbors of Cuba to remain in weak or in un- 
friendly hands, which might enable hostile powers to entrench 
themselves there and gain a foothold for warlike operations against 
the United States. 

It was the moral duty of the German government to keep the 
fortresses of Metz and Strassburg, not for the sentimental argu- 
ments frequently adduced in favor of annexation that these cities 
formerly belonged to Germany, but for the very obvious reason 
that these fortresses are the very doors of Germany, from which 
the French may invade Baden without being obliged first to seize 
any German stronghold. It cost the Germans a number of severe 
battles to conquer these positions, and their possession is indis- 
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pensable to German interests, for guarding the peace, and for the 
protection of the South German states. In the same way, we must 
consider the possibility of future wars, and of European interfer- 
ence. We must be on our guard lest any power might at a critical 
moment take by force possession of the Panama or Nicaragua 
canal. We must forestall international complications, and keep 
these most important strategic points, upon the possession of which 
the fate of our nation and its future development depends. 

What, then, shall be done in order to keep the pledge given at 
the outbreak of the war, and to be faithful to the just interests of 
the American people? In our opinion, there is but one solution of 
the problem, which is: Let Cuba be an independent republic, with 
an independent government, and leave her citizens free in the ar- 
rangements of their home politics. But let the government of free 
Cuba be in inseparable alliance with the United States; let the 
United States be responsible for the defence of Cuba, and act as 
a direct protector in case of foreign complications with Cuba. If, 
for instance, a casé should occur like the Liider case of Hayti, a 
foreign power should be obliged to press their demands through 
the United States, and not treat directly with Cuba. This relation- 
ship would prevent the possible invasion of American territory by 
European powers, and would thus be of mutual benefit to Cuba and 
the United States. 

The freedom of Cuba with a full-fledged home government is 
perhaps an ideal that cannot be realised at once, and it is a matter 
of course that the United States should introduce the system of 
home government gradually by first administering the affairs of the 
country through officers appointed by our national government, in 
the same way, for instance, as the District of Columbia is governed 
directly by the United States government. The inhabitants of 
Cuba would, presumably, be quite satisfied with such an arrange- 
ment, for while in the United States the administration of cities 
where everything is left to election leaves much to be desired and 
shows corruption in its ugliest forms, every administration which 
has been executed directly by the United States government has 
proved very efficient and satisfactory. The city of Washington 
is perhaps the best-governed city in the United States, and there 
is no one at Washington who shows any anxiety to have the system 
changed. 

While the home politics of Cuba should be left to the manage- 
ment of the Cubans, the natural harbor defences of the island 
should be declared federal strongholds, to be held by the allied 
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forces of the United States and Cuba under the command of the 
President of the United States. 

What the final outcome of the fate of Cuba will be is still 
doubtful, but it seems that this is the sole solution of the problem. 
It leaves Cuba independent, and yet gives to the United States of 
America the possession of those strategic points which in the future 
history of the world will naturally and necessarily become of im- 
portance to our country; and the Cubans will find it in their own 
interests that these points are held by the strong hands of the 
United States, in preference even to their own, because the possi- 
bility of their being wrested from them by a sudden coup might be 
fatal to the interests of the government of free humanity in the 
western hemisphere. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


CORNILL’S HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL.” 


Let the reader imagine, if he can, that he is called upon in the year 4000 to 
construct, or reconstruct, a history of the United States down to the year 1900 
under the following circumstances. All the Government archives as well as all pub- 
lications from the Government archives, such as the Record of the Rebellion made 
by the War Office, are destroyed. All other contemporary records down to the 
present date, all writings and all publications within our country or written from 
the inside, save those which are presently mentioned, are destroyed. All references 
to our history in the archives or annals of other countries are destroyed save a scant 
one hundred pages all together, consisting of a few scattered entries, letters, and a 
short sketch or two written by a Frenchman and a Japanese. There exist Bancroft's 
History of the United States, Winsor’s History of America, Hildreth’s United States, 
McMaster’s History of the People of the United States, Schouler’s and Andrews's 
histories, Jefferson Davis's Lost Cause, Stedman’s American Literature, Webster's 
Speeches and Beecher’s Sermons. But these exist only in a limited number of 
short-hand manuscripts. Suppose now that the Lost Cause is revived and wins, and 
that after a hundred years these histories are rewritten and combined by historians 
in sympathy with that cause. Suppose that after another hundred years our country 
is subdued by Mexico and most of our scholars adopt the general ideas of civilisation 
prevalent in Mexico and some of them again revise the history of the United States 
down to the year 1900. Suppose that after a few hundred years more our country 
is conquered by the Japanese, our civilisation wiped out, our people dispersed, and 
our language ceases to exist save as preserved among a few furtive scholars of our 
race who keep alive in secret some traditions of our glory. Suppose that all copies 
of these histories which have heen named, and therewith all sources for our early 
history save the scant one hundred pages in foreign records, are destroyed except 
the thus edited and combined and reduced versions preserved in shorthand manu- 
scripts by these few furtive scholars five hundred years after the destruction of our 
Government. Suppose now another thousand years to be passed, that we are some- 
where about the year 4000 A. D., and that the reader, the antiquarian scholar of a 
land and language nowslumbering in the dreamless womb of the future, is required 
with such materials to construct a reliable history of the United States. Something 
like that, but much more difficult is the task of the liberal scholarship of to-day 
when it attempts to build up a reliable history of the People of Israel. Let the 

1 History of the People of Israel, From the Beginning to the Destruction of Jerusalem. Ten 


Lectures. By Prof. C. H. Cornill, of the University of Kénigsberg, Germany, Pages, 325+-vi. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. Translated by Prof. W. H, Carruth. 
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reader imagine, in addition to all this, that he and his people had come to believe 
these few thus strangely altered and preserved manuscripts to be divinely inspired 
and infallible, and he will be able to realise what the task of the sacred historian 
was less than a hundred years ago when criticism first began to attack this task 
From that point of view is constructed what is commonly called Bible History. 

Yet despite the fact that the author of the present work is an ordained minister 
of the Reformed Evangelical Church (which corresponds in Germany to the Pres- 
byterian Church in America) the latter is by no means his point of view. Professor 
Cornill has pledged himself to maintain the faith of the Reformed Churches pure 
and undefiled, and would without doubt promptly resign his position if he were 
convinced that his scientific conceptions of Hebrew history no longer agreed with 
the religious faith of the Church. But he regards his religious faith as a living, 
vital matter, quite independent of his conclusions regarding the balance of authori- 
ties on the facts of Hebrew history. Professor Cornill is distinguished as a special- 
ist in Biblical investigation, being the author of the Introduction to the Old Testa- 
tament in the important German work, the Encyclopedia of the Theological 
Sciences, and the editor of Jeremiah for the Polychrome Bible. 

By limiting himself to the History of the People of Israel Professor Cornill is 
rid at the start of all that portion of Bible history over which theologians and sec- 
tarian dreamers have contended and differed most. The History of the People of 
Israel is not responsible for the cosmogony nor for Adam, nor for Noah, neither for 
the Fall, nor the Flood, nor for the Tower of Babel. The History of the Peo- 
ple of Israel begins with Abraham and the first migration from Mesopotamia to 
Canaan. 

But it is evident that our author has not omitted these legends of the begin- 
nings of things because he would hesitate to deal with them. Taking up the He- 
brew accounts with the migration of Abraham, he treats the remaining material 
from the standpoint of human reason, and precisely as he would treat Greek his- 
tory if he were dealing with Homer, Hesiod, and Herodotus, as sources. The mi- 
raculous and supernatural is simply ignored, unless it seems to permit an allegor- 
ical interpretation which may throw a truthful light upon events. Allegorical 
legends are unhesitatingly treated as such without even an apology. Thus all the 
tales centering about Isaac, Jacob, and his twelve sons fade out of sight for the 
real historian, save as hints concerning the relationship of tribes and their move- 
ments. Thus also the plagues in Egypt, the pillar of fire, the brazen serpent, the 
burning bush, the feats of Sampson, the sun in the valley of Avalon and the taking 
of Jericho by appeal to trumpets, vanish into smoke and haze. Prophecy, also, so 
far as it claims to be a definite foreknowledge of events, is quietly passed over, in 
as much as the historian shows how all that passes for prophecy was written long 
after the prophesied events. 

Thus the historian is left to deal with plausibilities: arranging passages, ex- 
cluding duplicates, suppressing evident slanders, subtracting the additions of parti- 
san tendency, comparing with the unquestioned accounts of other nations so far as 
they touched the Hebrew nation and have left record of that contact, and finally, 
after turning on every light that philological criticism and reason will furnish, ac- 
cepting all that is humanly probable so far as it is not in evident contradiction with 
other equally valid accounts. 

To the reader familiar only with the traditional conception of Bible history, the 
present work will seem defective in so far as it gives no reasons for its deviations 
from that traditional conception. But to do this would have been simply out of the 
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question in a work of moderate compass. Professor Cornill devotes sixfold the 
time given to this popular exposition of results to the course in which he expounds 
the methods of scientific criticism in arriving at an estimate of the real historical 
value of the various parts of the Old Testament, at the original authors and sources 
of the various books and their probable dates. Even the Introduction to the Old 
Testament, which gives a very condensed account of these conclusions and is an in- 
valuable handbook for every student of the Bible, is a fair-sized volume. And so 
the reader will have to be content with the clear and confident presentation of the 
history of the Hebrew people in a form which omits nothing that is at the same 
time important and authentic. He may rest assured that he is following the lead 
of a reverent and really conservative scientific student, who has given up the tradi- 
tional standpoint only where the consensus of the most thorough investigators com- 
pels it. 

Some light is thrown upon Professor Cornill’s methods and his conclusions by 
a glance at his distribution of his work. The ten chapters treat: (1) The sources, 
the country, race migrations including the Hebrew movement to Egypt and the 
exodus ; (2) Israel down to the origin of the National Kingdom under Saul; (3) 
The reigns of Saul and David ; (4) Solomon and the Division of the Kingdom ; (5) 
To the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, 586 ; (6) From the return out of 
Babylonian Captivity to the Outbreak of the Maccabean Rebellion, 175; (7) The 
Maccabean Rebellion to the Establishment of the Hereditary Highpriesthood under 
Simon, 141; (8) From Simon to Herod the Great, 4 B. C.; (9) Herod the Great : 
Judea as a Roman Province, to 67 A. D.; (10) To and including the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, 70 A. D. 

Such a work as the present will give to many readers their first clear idea of 
the history of the Israelites. Certainly very few who depend upon the study of the 
Bible direct ever get a clear idea of it. Here they will find the essentials of that 
history, disentangled from the confusion and duplication and contradictions of the 
Biblical books. But the account is not that of an iconoclast. On the contrary, it 
is the work of one who believes as firmly as any Hebrew prophet in the especial 
and divine mission of the Hebrew race. 

Professor Cornill is master of a clear and attractive style. His sentences are 
short and pointed. His language is strong, sometimes familiar, adorned but not 
burdened with well-chosen figures. He has more than once the fervor of an advo- 
cate. Yet he retains the balance and the judicial tone of the historian. The de- 
scriptions and characterisations of Saul, David, and Solomon, are masterly in treat- 
ment as well as in style. And all this, the translator has successfully reproduced 
in fluent and vigorous English, without a trace of foreign idiom. 

The German original has not yet appeared in book-form, and the work is ob- 
tainable only in this excellent English version. Ox. 


NESCIENCE. 


BY CHARLES ALVA LANE. 


What time the Summer languished in the air 
And Nature was at ebb tide of her toil, 

I watched, in musing mood, where vapor-shades 
Were moulded dreamily upon the meads 

In melting-sheets. A white and idle hush 

Was in the air, and ever and anon 
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My soul within me murmured as in dreams ; 

For life pressed in upon me heavily— 

With weight of cares pressed in, and dying hopes, 
And spirit-glooming doubts. Creation seemed 
An old and hapless effort God had made, 

And human life the groping wanderer 

That haunts the broken plan. 


‘*O sad old sky !” 
In murmurs broke within,—‘‘ what lookest for?” 
And, ‘‘ Weary Earth,” I heard, ‘‘ why toilest thou?” 
Then, faint and far, as if the voice adown 
The soul's dim gulfs had passed, ‘‘O patient God ! 
For what dost wait?"’ But ancient Silence held 
Its knowledge in the Blue; the Earth wrought on 
In tired, mechanic toilings, answering not, 
And down the Cimmerian deep the voice, 
In yearning tones, passed echoless, nor touched 
The Memnon hidden there whose silent lips 
Enclose the prisoned truth. 


‘*So evermore,” — 
In muffled murmurs from the marge arose, 
Where spirit thins and joins inanity,— 
‘*So evermore the calm old sky looks down 
Upon the world, and evermore the web 
Of Life in fold on fold is wrapt and rolled 
In deep’ning History around the Earth! 
Across Eternity Creation moves, 
In ceaseless toil for rest. Within the Deeps, 
Silent and lone, the great Mysteriarch 
Is dwelling with His Truth. Back from the worlds 
The Past recedes, inlaid bewilderingly 
With thick mosaics of Phenomena, 
And inward evermore the Future moves. 


Dost thou essay, O worn and weary world |! 

In testings with thy mutability, 

To find some magic mould wherein is rest ? 

Oh, surely rest doth sleep within thy hope, 

E’en such as rims thy rearward memory ! 

But wherefore, Ancient Space, has thy inane 
Broke out in Being ?—in Being whose dizzy whirl, 
Ceaseless and infinite, a myriad throng 

Of consciousnesses haunt, in exile mood, 
Bewildered ? Creation, soon, back into God 
Shall turn the Purposes that use her life, 

And in undreamed eternities what mark 

Shall point where Time arose and broke the Past ? 
O Knowledge! In thy secret cavern take 

A voice! Feed, feed the yearnings that for aye 
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Grope 'wildered round thy biding-place! Disclose 
The years till furthest issues touch our thoughts ! 
Bend back the Past, till Being’s starry arch 
Reveal its joining-place with God, and roots 

Of all its purposes, and set the eye 

To read aright the anamorphosis 

Of tangled Now!" 


The voice was hushed, yet ever 
At fitful seasons woke and probed the world 
With hungry questionings. But in the gaps 
Of listening silentness I only felt 
The pinion-beats of dove-like longings that 
Forevermore across the shrouded waste 
Wing wearily to find their Ararat. 


A COMPOSER IN THE PULPIT. 


In one of the discussions of the God problem (Monit, Vol. 8, No. 4, p. 613) 
an anonymous poem was quoted to characterise the present tendency of recognising 
the immanence of God in a monistic sense. Christ expressed a monistic idea when 
saying ‘‘God is love,’’ and an unknown poet of recent years, seeing God in all 
kinds of noble love, said : 

* God is Love and God is Beauty, 
God is Music, Truth, and Light; 
God is Hope and God is Duty; 

God is Morning, Noon, and Night.” 
One of our readers, the Rev. Oliver H. P. Smith, who as a theologian appreciates 
more keenly than others both the depth and the importance of the God problem and 
also the need of a solution of it on the basis of strictly scientific principles, was so 
touched with the lines quoted, that in a moment of inspiration he set it to music and 
sent the composition as a contribution to 7e Ofen Court. We publish the music 
in the present number (p. 702). 

We may incidentally add that another friend of ours and contributor to 7he 
Open Court, Prof. W. H. Carruth, is the author of a poem which is written in a 
similar strain. It appeared not long ago in the Vew England Magazine and has 
been quoted in other periodicals. It reads ; 

** A fire-mist and a planet,— 
A crystal and a cell,— 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cave-men dwell ; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 
And a face turned from the clod, 


Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


‘* Like tides on a crescent sea-beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


** A haze on the far horizon,— 
The infinite, tender sky,— 


“ A picket frozen on duty,— 
A mother starved for her brood,— 





The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields, 
And the wild geese sailing high,— 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod,— 
Some of us call it Nature, 
And others call it God. 





Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood ; 
And millions who, humble and nameless 
The strait, hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God,” 
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The Rev. Oliver Hazard Perry Smith, born at Port Washington, Wisconsin, 
May 15, 1851, comes of good American ancestry. His father, Stephen Compton 
Smith, a skilful physician and surgeon who distinguished himself during the 
Mexican War, is a descendant of Lord Spencer Compton, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, and a grand-nephew of Benjamin Franklin. His mother, whose maiden 
name was Evelina M. Wheeler, is a granddaughter of William Whipple, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. As a boy young Oliver showed 
much precocity, especially in literature and in music, and made early attempts at 
musical composition, following Schubert and Schumann as his masters. Having 
completed his education at the State University of Wisconsin he was ordained min- 
ister of the Gospel in the Methodist Episcopal Church at Dover, Minnesota. Al- 
though his name is not as widely known to the general public as it deserves to be, 
his friends know him as an eloquent preacher and a learned theologian, who is 
more than ordinarily given to philosophical speculation, and his brethren count 
him among the minds with a metaphysical turn. He is, as might be expected of a 
philosopher in the pulpit, unusually broad in his views, and some of his psycho- 
logical and ontological articles show both depth and boldness.! His musical com- 
positions, of which the flag song published in the July number of 7he Open Court 
is a characteristic instance, have partly been published in sheet music and partly in 
the form of a collection,—the latter in Germany by Ries and Erler, Musical Pub- 
lishers to the Royal Court of Saxony. 

We understand that Mr. Oliver H. P. Smith is now.on a lecture tour visiting 
Methodist churches in Missouri, his present address being Kansas City, Mo., 622 
Olive Street. 


THE YEAR-BOOKS OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


The enormous extent of the literature of modern science had rendered it im- 
peratively necessary to abridge the labors of searchers after new materials, and ac- 
cordingly, in nearly every department of inquiry, and in nearly all countries, an- 
nual reports and digests are issued of the work in these departments. Some of the 
best of these in the newer sciences are of French production, and we wish here to 
call the attention of our readers to three volumes which may be regarded as indis- 
pensable to students of philosophy, psychology, and biology. The first of these is 
the Année Philosophique, which is now in its eighth year, and is edited by F. Pil- 
lon and published by F. Alcan, of Paris. The Année Philosophique restricts itself 
almost entirely to reviews and synopses of French publications in philosophy, or of 
French translations of foreign works, and gives in addition original memoirs by 
three distinguished philosophical writers who have been wont to contribute to the 
publication for years past. We have in the present volume an essay on the ‘‘ Idea 
of God,” by M. Renouvier; another on the ‘‘ Philosophy of M. Paul Janet,” by 
L. Dauriac, and a third on ‘‘ Bayle,” by the editor, F. Pillon. The volume con- 
tains 312 pages, and costs 5 francs. 

The Année Psychologique, which is edited by Dr. Alfred Binet, director of 
the Laboratory of Physiological Psychology in the Sorbonne, is now in its fourth 
year, and is published by Schleicher Fréres, of Paris, for 15 francs. The Année 
Psychologique is a ponderous volume of 849 pages, and forms a complete and com- 
prehensive digest of the entire psychological work for the year 1897. The scope of 
the work is international and the bibliography of articles and books on psychology 


1An article of his on psychology will soon appear in The Monist, 
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and cognate subjects, published in the year 1897, runs to the enormous number of 
2,465. The list of the first volume of the Année Psychologique, which was for the 
year 1894, showed only 1,217 numbers; the great difference of production in these 
two years being a clear indication of the increasing vigor with which psychological 
studies are prosecuted. M. Binet, who is an indefatigable laborer in this field, sup- 
plies to the present volume, either alone or in collaboration with others, 337 of the 
total of 390 pages which are devoted to pure investigation. These researches in- 
clude psychological experiments with school children, and taken together are almost 
entirely of a psychological and anatomical character. They are all executed by 
graphical or statistical methods, and are a good representative specimen of this 
character of work. The remaining contributors are M. Vaschide, who is collabo- 
rator with M. Blnet in most of the latter's researches, and M. Bourdon and M. Le- 
clére. 

A similar monument of industry and of like usefulness is the Année Biologique, 
now published for the first time, under the editorship of Prof. Yves Delage, pro- 
fessor in the University of Paris. (Schleicher Fréres, Paris. Pp. 732.) The idea 
of the editor, M. Delage, is slightly different from that of the other Années; it has 
been his effort not so much to catalogue, merely, the publications in the field of 
biology, but to give a digest and logical exposition of the progress of the science as 
revealed in its literature for each year, and of its progress not so much as regards 
the discovery of bare facts as regarding the exflanation of facts; it has been his 
aim to sift out, so to speak, the valuable contributions from the chaff. The vast 
province of explanatory biology has been divided into twenty departments, and the 
work in each department made distinct from the rest. Some of the titles are as fol- 
lows: Cell-products of fecundation ; parthenogenesis, ontogenesis, teratogenesis, re- 
generation, heredity, variation, phylogeny, mental functions, general theories, etc. 
The number of collaborators has been large, and all requisite tables, indexes, and 
lists, have been supplied. The student of biology who does not wish to waste his 
time in the selection of literature, will find this work an extremely valuable auxil- 
iary to his studies. Although published in 1897, the volume, owing to the labor 
which its compilation has involved, embraces the year 1895 only. As we go to 
press, we receive the second volume of the Amnée for the year 1896. It contains 
808 pages, showing an increase of 76 pages over Volume I. 


THE OPINION OF A CUBAN ON ANNEXATION. 
To the Editor of The Open Court : 

We feel a deep sentiment of gratitude towards your free and grand country 
because you came with strong hand to deliver our country from the secular despot- 
ism of Spain. In behalf of civilisation and true republican liberty you came: the 
best blood of your countrymen has been shed, and millions have been spent to such 
an end. 

You have recognised in a solemn joint resolution the right of the Cubans to be 
independent : and it seemed that your principal object for intervention was to es- 
tablish de facto what you considered de jure. 

But, at the same time, you promised to the whole civilised world to establish 
here a stable government, capable of regarding international obligations and of re- 
specting the great rights of liberty and justice of its citizens. 

So that it seems that if the solemn world-promise is fulfilled by the independ- 
ent and free government of Cuba, marching in the way of righteousness, attuning 
itself in the high spirit of your Government, which would be as a father, as a 
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friend, as a protector, as a good teacher; it seems, I say, that in that case there 
would be no object in interfering with the establishment of a true country Cinuba, 
because in process of time the solitary star would fain join the beautiful constella- 
tion of that nation, without any breach of justice or of fair play on your part. 

Indeed, I love free America; but I love justice the more. Anyhow, the opin- 
ions and sentiments here among us are of great confidence in you, and of deep 
gratitude towards you. And we will live happy and contented with you, either as 
a protected independent country or as a state of your Union. In both conditions 
we will achieve the great aspiration of the human soul: to live free, because the 
American Union is a union founded on true liberty, not on exploitation and tyranny, 
because the American Union is the confederation of all the truly free men of Amer- 
ica, in behalf of the highest ideal of mankind. E. F. Ropricuz, M. D. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE BUDDHIST NATIVITY SUTTA. 


An eminent New Testament scholar has asked me to give proof of the antiquity 
of this document, which I translated in 7he Ofen Court for August last. Pending 
a longer article, I will briefly say that the title of Sutta 61! of the Majjhima 
Nikaya is graven on the Bairat Rock in India, among other canonical titles. This 
inscription, by the Emperor Asoka, dates from the third century before Christ. 
Other inscriptions of the same date speak of reciters of the Pitakas, reciters of the 
Suttas, and reciters of the Five Nikayas, whereof the Majjhima is one. Moreover, 
on Asoka’s st(ipa at Bharhut there is a picture of Gotama's mother's dream of his 
descent into her womb. This dream is not in the canonical text, but in the com- 
mentaries. Now if the commentary was used in the third century before Christ, 
& fortiord the text was. 

In the preface to my translation, I said that ‘‘our present Sutta"’ was quoted 
in Milinda. This was a mistake, into which I was led by want of access to the 
PAli of Miltinda. I should have said ‘‘ our present Nikaya,” whereof the Nativity 
Sutta is an integral part. ALBERT J. Epmunps. 


ScHILLER’s WILHELM TELL. With an Introduction and Notes by W. H. Car- 
ruth, Professor of German in the University of Kansas. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

With this volume the Macmillan Company begins a new series of college texts 
for German students. The growing importance of the study of the modern lan- 
guages is evident in the increased pains and equipment applied to text-books. The 
school editions of the ancient classics are furnished with a wealth of illustrations 
and maps, but it is only a few years since the first modern language text-book ven- 
tured upon even so much as a portrait of the author. The present volume has a 
map and eight fine half-tone illustrations. The editor has supplied the text with a 
full account of the composition of Schiller’s masterpiece and of the sources, to- 
gether with acriticism of the Tell legend, some report of the opinions of the drama 
held by Schiller’s contemporaries, and rather full notes. Such handsome texts 
must give an additional pleasure to the study of German literature. 

The editor, Professor Carruth, is well known to the readers of Zhe Open 
Court by his translation of Professor Cornill’s History of the People of Israel, 
and he has applied to his present task the same artistic qualities that distinguished 
his rendering of the last-mentioned work. 


1Misprinted 71 in Rhys Davids’s Manual, 1894. 
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GOD. 


Moderato. Music by OLIVER H. P. SMITH. 


1. ‘God is Love,”*and God is Beau-ty; God is Mu - sic, Truth and Light; 
2. God is Star, and Mount and Valley; God is Riv - er, Lake and Sea; 



















God is Hope,and God is Du-ty; God is Morn-ing, Noon and Night; 
God is Field and crowd- ed Al- ley; God, the Li-ly on the Lea, 


—_—_———_ Oe 


God is Joy and God is Sor-row; God is Pleas- ure, God is Pain; 
God isBod-y, God is Spir-it; God is Whole and God is Part; 
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GOD. 


God is Yes-ter - day and Mor-row; 
God is Word and All Who Hear It, 


God is Loss and God is Gain. 
God is Mind and Soul and Heart. 




















God is Pa - tience, 
God is all things 








Trust and Tri - al; 
that He send - eth 
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GOD. 


is Prom - ise De -ni -_ al; 
and storm He ly blend -_ eth, 
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